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AL 1 RING “HELLO, BUDDY—WHAT OUTFIT?” AL 5 RING 


10K . . $8.50 10K 


14K . . $11.50 , , P 14K 
wai Buddy—a word made famous by the World War. There . 


is no other word that so thoroughly expresses che feeling of 
understanding and regard that exists between ex-service men. 
The friendships made in the service were real and lasting; 
and what ex-Gob, Leatherneck or Doughboy wouldn't like 
to renew them. The man next to you on the street car last 
night may have soldiered with you in the same Camp. The 
corner Druggist more than once may have painted you with 
lodine and marked you ‘‘Duty.” 


The American Legion emblem is a badge of indentification to 
your former Buddies. Every day it will help you make new 
friends and renew old friendships. It places a stamp of 
approval upon its wearer that is accepted everywhere by ex- 
service men and civilians alike. 
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| Earns $30 to $50 


. 


a Day 


: Mr. Cooke: 


When I start- 

ed your course 

I was acarpen- 

ter never earn- 

ing more than 

$7.50aday. Now, 

thanks to your 

training, make 

from $30to$50 a day in busi- 
ness for myself doing elec- 
trical work. R. Morgan, 
Delaware, Ohio. 


In Business For 


Himself 
L. L. Cooke: 


From a $15 a 
weekmanlI have ¢ 
become a suc- \ 
cessful electric. ‘ 
alcontractor.In 
the last eight 
months I have 
cleared more 
than $450 a month overand 
above all expenses. I can 
never thank you enough for 
what you did for me. 

Fred Fritschman, 
3959 Amundson Ave., 
New York City. 


$9,000 a Year 

Everything is 
going fine now 
and I am earn- 
ing about $750 a 
month, Again 
I must thank 
you for my suc- 
cess. It was you 
and your won- 
derful course that put 
me where I am. 

. .W.E. Pence, 

Albany, Oregon, 








What’s YOUR Future? 


Now you earn $20 or $30 or $40 a week. In the same 
six days as an Electrical Expert you can make $70 to $200 
and make it easier — not work half so hard. Why then 
remain in the small-pay game, in a line of work that 
offers no chance, no big promotion, no big income? Fit 
yourself for a “Bossing” job— 


Be an “Electrical Expert” 


Today even ordinary Electricians—the “screw driver” 
kind—are making money—big money, But it's the trained 
man—the man who knows the whys and wherefores of 
Electricity — the “Electrical Expert” — who is picked to 
“boss” the ordinary Electricians — to boss the Big Jobs 
—the jobs that pay. 


$3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


Get in line for one of these “Big Pay Jobs” by enrolling now for 
my easily-learned, quickly-grasped, right-up-to-the-minute, Spare- 
Time Home Study Course in Practical Electricity. 


Age or Lack of Experience 
No Drawback 


You don’t have to be a High School Graduate — it isn't even 
necessary that you should have finished the grades. As Chief Engi- 
neer of the Chicago Engineering Works, I know exactly the kind of 
training you need, and I will give you that training. My Course in 
Electricity is the most simple, thorough, successful and practical in 
existence, and offer every man, regardless of age, education or pre- 
vious experience, the chance to become, in a few short months, an 
“Electrical Expert” able to make from $70 to $200 a week. 


Earn While You Learn 


With me you do practical work—at once. In my first few lessons 
I show you how to make money doing Electrical work in your spare 
time. (Over half of my students are paying for their course in this 
way.) I show you, also, how to get started in business for yourself 


and then I help you to get started. 
FREE wokkie'Sttne FREE 
WORKING OUTFIT 
To dospare time work you'll need tools, etc. These I give you— 
FREE—a whole kit, including measuring instruments, a real electrical 
motor (no toy) and other things — the greatest value ever given by 


any School. 
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Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 
by a Million Dollar Institution 


I absolutely guarantee to return every penny 
paid me in tuition if, when you have finished 
my Course, you are not satisfied in every way 
with my instructions. And back of me, in my 

arantee stands the Chicago Engineerin 

orks, a million dollar institution. 


Nothing Like “Cooke” 
Training Anywhere 


“Cooke” training is different because it's the 


most practical and most successful. It's best because 
it’s backed up by the greatest Service to students 
ever known. It’s this Service plus “‘Cooke"’ training 


that makes the ‘‘Cooke’’ trained man the *Big-Pay”’ 
man everywhere. Become a **( e”’ Trai i Men 
yourself, and carn $12 to £30 a da 

week—3,500 to $10,000 a year. 


Investigate! Mail Coupon 


Get the Vital Facts. Let me send you free my big 


y — $70 to $200 a 


new book on The Future of Electricity. Let me tell 
you more about the big demand for **Cooke”’ trained 
Electrica] Experts. Sign and send me Coupon. 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
Chicago Engineering 


Works, Inc. 
Dept. 5482,2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


a L. L. COOKE, 
Chief Engineer, Chicago 
Engineering Works, Dept. 
é 5482, 2150 Lawrence Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: Send me at once 
full particulars of your Free 
Ontfit Offer; also your Free 
7 book,The ‘* Vital Facts’’ of Elec 
tricity,No obligation on my part. 


Name........ 





She COOKE Trained Man is the ‘Big Pay’ Man! 
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DON QUICKSHOT OF THE RIO GRANDE 
Stephen Chalmers 
A thrilling story of life among raiding 
Mexican bandits, train robbers, Texas 
Rangers and a prairie fire 
LOADED DICE Edwin L. Sabin 
A romance of Texas, of the early days, 
when lives depended on quickness of draw 
A tale of men who were jugglers with death 
SONTAG OF SUNDOWN W. C. Tuttl 
An exciting story of the question of ranch 
ownership—which promoted bloodshed and 
a war of no mean caliber 
SPAWN OF THE DESERT W. C. Tutt 
Where men lived raw in the desert’s maw, 
and Hell was nothing to shun; where they 
buried ‘em neat, without preacher or shect 
and writ on their tombstone, crude but 
sweet, “This jasper was slow with his gun 
ARIZONA ARGONAUTS H. Bedford-Jones 
Three adventurers whose fortunes lead 
through drought and danger to the golden 
goal they sought 
THE LURE OF PIPER’S GLEN 
Theodore Goodridge Roberts 
It was the lure of the North, of plentiful 
game and of the clear wind from the great 
plains. Young Jim Todhunter heard it 
APACHE VALLEY Arthur Chapman 
A story of a cattle war in the Southwest, 
with all it means—terror and blood} feud; 
alarms by night and day; rustling and 
stealthy murder 
THE CHALLENGE OF THE NORTH 
James B. Hendryx 
This is a story of the call of the great 
Northland; of purposes and cross purposes; 
of true men and of “bad’’ men 
THE SECOND MATE H. Bedford-Jones 
Peril and mutiny on the China Seas wo 
white women at the mercy of a villainous 
crew Jim Barnes realized the desperate 
chance when he became mate of the Sulu 
Queen 
THE DEVIL’S PAYDAY W. C. Tuttle 
A sky of brass, the sun a flame, 
And the land no place to dwell; 
\ hunk of earth, so doggone hot 
That it still belongs to Hell 
THE CANYON OF THE GREEN DEATH 
F. R. Buckley 
Who were the devils in human form whox 
haunt was the lost barranca? Invisible, 
terrible, they brought the young officer of 
the law to a strange dilemma 
SKY-HIGH CORRAL Ralph Cummins 
A yarn of the unending feuds between cat 
tlemen and forest rangers; of the forest 
fires, grazing herds and bitter fights at 
timberline. 


















VER 100,000 sets of these twelve 
gripping, fascinating books have 
found their way into the hearts 

of live, wide-awake folks who enjoy 
real smashing red-blooded tales. And 
here is your opportunity to get these 
twelve great books without a penny in 
advance. You can also keep them 
five days to decide for yourself if 
they are not the most daring, exciting 
books you ever read. 

You 


won't stop reading a single one of 
these 1 


twelve live, interest-holding books 
until you have finished the last one, for they 
are full of murderous steel knives brandished 

I 1 screams of 


in the air, barking six-sl 
beautiful women, moans of defense! 
treacherous, blood-thirsty villains and gallant 
rescues. More thrilling than any play you 
ever saw or movie you ever watched. 

If you want a different kind of enter- 
tainment don’t let another day pass until 
you get these pocket size | by 
famous authors who know how to tell all the 
thrills of pioneer Indian ambushes, 
stockade fighting, cattle stealing, and the joys 
and hardships of hardy adventures; famous 


heroic characters of present and past days. 


Send No Money 


Just think, you can get this whole library 
of 12 clean and wholesome books for about 


voters 


ss men, 





one ‘+t 
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days, 


the West-the Frozen North and China Seas 
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("in These Breath-taking Tales 


' of Adventure and Romance 
Send No Money to Get Them 


1400 Pages Crammed With Daring, 
Thrilling Exploits of Hardy Adventures 


1} 


set will be nt to you 


now without a cent in advance. And when 





you get t 


m you wot 


1’t leave home a single 


night until you have finished them. There ts 
nothing in these books that any boy or girl 


should not read and enjoy. 











Every one of th splendid books has a 
striking cover in lors and printed on 
good 1 any money, just 
your ’ n the handy coupon 
and mail it. When the 12 books arrive 
simply give your postman $1.98, plus a few 
cents delive ry charges, and the books are 
yours. However, if you are not fully satisfied 
that they are the most fascinating of any 
00ks you ever id, send them back within 
7 } 


re days and your money will be returned in 


no 1 
entertaint 
shing Co., Inc., 
City, New York. 
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Dept. W-682, Garden 
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Garden City Publishing Co. Inc. 
Dept. W-682, Garden City, New York 
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my money back prompt] 
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The Last Adventure of 


J. Galvan 


States Marine Corps 


IM GALVAN’S mother could re- 
call his lively youth in the Emer- 
ald Isle and the long voyage to 
America; as for Jim, he was a 
good American and preferred to keep 
to himself his opinions of the English. 
This is a wholly personal matter on 
which we have no right to comment. 

Apart from all this, Jim Gaivan was 
a first sergeant in the Marine Corps. 
A first sergeant of Marines is not, as 
you might imagine, simply a non-com- 
missioned officer; there are first ser- 
geants in every army in the world, but 
a first sergeant of Marines is—well, a 
first sergeant of Marines. 

J. Galvan had a marked aversion to 
saluting officers who were not Marines, 
a fact which had impeded his advance 
and led to numerous unpleasant epi- 
sodes. J. Galvan had been busted half 
a dozen times for being a little too ex- 
elusive where exterior marks of respect 
were concerned, but these tribulations 
had impaired no whit the serenity of his 
soul. 

J. Galvan was not beautiful. His 
legs were slightly bowed, his body spare, 
his face and hair one in their redness, 
but, as one says of women who are less 
beautiful than others, J. Galvan had 
charm. 

To tell the truth, this charm was not 
particularly in evidence in the mo- 
ments when J. Galvan was instructing 
recruits in the operation of the Spring- 
field, nor was it notably more con- 
spicuous when he was dispensing data 
on how a Marine should conduct him- 
self in life, especially in the trenches. 
A Marine, J. Galvan was convinced, 
could be only a gentleman. By way of 
instilling this first principle J. Galvan 
would pepper his tutelage with oaths 
and obscenities in various lanenages, 
for he had warred in Cuba, the Philip- 
pines, China and Mexico, and American 
dreadnoughts had twice or thrice car- 
ried him around the world. 

I forgot to say that J. Galvan had 
twenty years of service behind him, and 
that his ability to cuss in English, 
Spanish, Chinese and, to some extent, 
Portuguese, had won him great respect 
in the corns. Thanks to intense appli- 


cation to the sneech of the first noilus 
he met, J. Galvan soo: grew able to 





S6SPPHE Last Adventure of J. Galvan” 

appeared originally in the “Bulle- 
tin of the Interpreters of the Great 
War,” a little monthly magazine pub- 
lished in Paris, partly in French and 
partly in English, by the French inter- 
preters who served with the A. mm Fu 
now banded in a society of their own. 
This story, the work of A. Courtois, was 
written in French, and is here trans- 
lated especially for The American Le- 
Weekly. The author vouches for 
truth of the narrative. 


gion 
the 








swear accurately in French, for he was 
nothing if not adaptable. 

It dawned on J. Galvan one day that 
his instruction at Gondrecourt was be- 
coming a little tedious. He disap- 
peared, leaving a big hole—which hole 
was speedily filled with the sighs of 
relief of his underrankers, for he was 
not always appreciated at his true 
worth. 

Ten days later J. Galvan came back, 
accompanied, however, by two gen- 
darmes. During his absence, it appeared, 
he had seen the world. Bar-le-Duc in 
the morning, Verdun in the afternoon, 
the next day in the front line before 
Bois de l’Hépital, where he announced 


to the embattled French Army, in 
mangled Anglo-Hispano-French, that 
the American Marines had come and 


that the storming of the gates of Berlin 
was only a matter of hours. 

The officer commanding the sector in 
which J. Galvan had established resi- 
dence opened up a correspondence with 
division headauarters. and division did 
likewise with French G.Q.G., and G.Q.G. 
with American G.H.Q., and G.H.Q. with 
Marine Bridgade headquarters, and alt 
this took time. 

Meanwhile J. Galvan made himself 


at home, amply satisfied with French 
wine and French cooking. By night ke 
patrolled between the lines, by day he 
shot Boches. There were rumors of an 
impending grand attack —J. Galvan 
congratulated himself on having fallen 
into something pretty soft. 

Unfortunately, the aforementioned 
interchange of correspondence at last 
materialized in the person of an Eng- 
lish-speaking French captain who po- 
litely requested J. Galvan to follow 
him. Not to be outdone in courtesy, J. 
Galvan did. At Verdun he was pre- 
sented to a gendarme who was ordered 
to restore him to the Marine Brigade 
by the shortest possible route. 

The gendarme was sympathy incar- 
nate—J. Galvan, ignorant of his guide’s 
true function, gallantly assumed him te 
be an officer. 

Nothing untoward occurred between 
Verdun and Bar-le-Duc. They traveled 
in a camion carrying, in addition to 
themselves, five poilus setting forth on 
leave. By the time they reached Bar- 
le-Duc canteens were empty and thirst 
raged in seven throats. 

That Providence which kept a special 
eye out for J. Galvan here introduced 
a young American driving a Ford am- 
bulance who, overwhelmed by the re- 
cital of J. Galvan’s adventures and his 
imvecunious state, forthwith advanced 
him fifty francs. Two hours later five 
poilus, one gendarme and J. Galvan 
were participating in an uproar which 
the proprietor of one Bar-le-Duc café 
still refers to as “le grand scandale.” 
The poilus sang “Tipperary,” thinking 
it the ohvious thing to do; J. Galvan 
countered with “La Marseillaise,” and 
the gendarme, in a transport of pa- 
triotic enthusiasm, was demanding that 
he himself be immediately transferred 
to the front. 

The next day J. Galvan returned to 
Gondrecourt accompanied by two gen- 
darmes:; five poilus were telling the 
countryfolk in as many different parts 
of France what rigolo individuals 
Americans were, and one gendarme got 
his yesterdav’s heart’s wish in the form 
of orders calling him to the front. 

J. Galvan was duly busted. To him 
it seemed the sensible thing to be done, 

(Continued on page 25) 
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By Howard Mingos 


Illustration by Frank Paulus 


HEN I think of traveling up 

to the pole in that ship my 
heart skips two or three 
beats and then jumps up in 
my throat.” a naval officer remarked 
recently before a group of men under 
the great silver belly of the rigid 
Shenandoah as she lay moored in her 
hangar at Lakehurst, New Jersey. 

“You see, it isn’t like anything that’s 
been done before. We’re not unaccus- 
tomed to the sea. We’ve had our fling 
at ice and snow. And there isn’t one 
of us to be assigned to the polar flight 
who hasn’t done his tour of duty with 
free balloons. But here you have a 
combination—water, ice and that ship 
there.” 

“She looks snug and fit,” said an- 
other. “The way you're outfitting her 
for her Arctic detail seems to make the 
craft safe enough. And you’ve got 
something six hundred and eighty feet 
long and nearly one hundred feet thick 
to play with.” 

“Oh, yes, safe enough, perhaps. But 
then, suppose I am standing somewhere 
in the middle of it, or in the tail, and 
something happens to the steering gear, 
or the ballast, or the controls, or the 
gas, or the engines—and she stands 
up on her nose, and some of us have 
to climb down that six hundred and 
eighty feet of keel, which is only twelve 
inches wide, as you can see. How are 
we going to get there to fix it? That 
is what puzzles us. 

“Did you ever look up at the Wool- 
worth tower in New York and wonder 
what you would do if you were on top 
and fire started somewhere in the mid- 
dle? We’, that’s what we would be 
up against if Shenandoah ever 
stood on her ear. We would be up in 


cé 





rhe 
tne 


the air nearly seven hundred feet with- 
out elevators. 

“Look! If the Shenandoah were not 
tied fast as she is at present, I could 
put my two fingers under her keel right 
here in the middle and lift her up in 
the air as high as I could reach, and 
then I could pull her down again, just 
like handling a feather. Her mechan- 
ism is as delicate as that of a watch, 
and she is balanced and ballasted with- 
in the weight of an atom. A flock of 
seagulls coming aboard to roost up 
there in the Arctic would have to be 
distributed pretty evenly over her en- 
tire length or they might have us 
standing on end. And we are not sure 
what is going to happen when she is 
covered with snow and ice. She pre- 
sents to the weather about the same 
area as the Woolworth tower. That’s 
only one of the reasons why every 
wisenheimer in the United States is 
either for or against the trip. It 
promises to be full of action.” 


UT, then, people did the same thing 

to Wilkes before he came back in 
1840 and presented to the Navy the Ant- 
arctic continent. Few except his brother 
officers believed he was doing any- 
thing except running into unnecessary 
danger. When Peary went north they 
laughed at him, though on one occa- 
sion he returned to tell the world that 
Greenland is—as some had suspected— 
an island. He had climbed eight thou- 
sand feet to the top of a glacier and 
then mushed across it for five hundred 
miles until he found himself looking 
down into a valley where flowers grew 
and musk oxen grazed. And on his last 
trip he was able to state that there 
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was nothing to the North Pole but ice 
and water. The Navy has that to its 
creait. 

When I asked Admiral Moffett what 
he expected to find in the polar regions, 
he replied: 

“Nothing but ice and snow around 
the pole; but over at one side, to the 
left, from this angle, we hope to find 
another continent as large as a whole 
third of the United States. We may 
find oil and coal, or valuable minerals 


balloon has ever been found. 


in 1909. 










The first and only previous effort to reach the roof of the world in a lighter-than- 
air craft was by the Swedish scientist Andrée. 
Nansen came to within four degrees of the pole, 
a record which stood for several years, and Peary finally reached the pole itself 
Stefansson is the most recent explorer of the Arctic wastes, and the 
Shenandoah, setting out from Nome, Alaska, will probably pass over territory which 
he has lately visited 
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such as will give us a supply of the 
things we need most—radium and the 
like. We may find another race of 
people who have never heard of us. 


“a E’S no other way of exploring 

that million square miles of Arctie 
unknown except by airship. And what’s 
the use of having a craft like the Shen- 
andoah if you do not use it? If we are 
not there first, the Germans or the 
Japanese will fly up one of these days; 
and when we want to use the pole for 
flying freight and passengers across the 
world we can stop and salute a foreign 
flag. No, if there is to be any saluting, 
it will be the Stars and Stripes that 
(Continued on page 23) 





No trace of this explorer or his 


















He was ever on the 
alert, his eyes roving 
around the place as if 
he expected an attack 
from any quarter 


IV 


ARDLY had Marie rung off 
before the members of my 
little party and our four 
French assistants were speed- 

ing along in motor-cars toward the 
house on the Pauillac road. If Victor 
had told Marie the truth, he had trailed 
two of the suspects to that house, and 
we must get to it in a hurry. 

As soon as we had crossed the canal- 
bridge I stopped the cars and all of 
us got off on the side farthest from the 
house, using the cars as a shield while 
we planned our campaign for the at- 
tack on it. I knew well the type of 
men we were dealing with—men who 
would not hesitate to shoot, and shoot 
to kill, if they saw their way to free- 
dom blocked. 

“You, Blakely,” I ordered, “take two 
men and work your way down this road 
until you have passed the house. Keep 
out of sight as much as possible. After 
you have reached the farther corner of 
the field wait there until you see my 
signal from the rear. You, Rich, take 
two men and attack from this side, 
keeping under cover also until you have 
seen not only Blakely in his position, 
but also until you see us come through 
the hedge. I will take Reilly and two 
of the others and, using this ravine 
alongside the canal as a screen, will 
work my way up until I can swing in 
behind the hedge and so to the rear of 
the place. 

“When we are all in position we will 
move against the house. If they make 
a break for freedom, it will probably 
be toward the rear. As you move across 
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T he MISSING 


By C. E. Russell 


as I had seen the other detachments 
start off, with the rest I struck in on 
the trail of the two fugitives—I had 
noted the general direction they had 
taken. 

Working our way carefully through 
the bushes, looking into every possible 
cover where the two might have taken 
refuge. we finally broke through into 
the basin section of Bor- 
deaux. 

Behind Bordeaux and con- 
nected with the River Gi- 


: } ronde by a ship-canal are a 
- series of docks and railroad 
/ yards. Here the deep-sea 


df freighters are brought so 
ig ° that they can unload directly 
i into the cars. Four large 

wharves extend out into the 


basin and on each wharf is a 

honeycomb of railroad 
» tracks. We knew that the 

men we were after had head- 
ed into this labyrinth. 

They had forgotten one 
thing, however —the basin, 
the river and the canal came 

i -4 together much like the neck 

x rt 77 of a bottle. By placing three 

: a 3 : 

gem of my men across this neck 
/ we had them penned up in- 

side. All that was left for us to do, 
then, was to search every wharf and 
the cars standing on it. 

Before attempting to do this, I 
thought it best to await the return of 
the field spread out in a skirmish line Blakely and his men. I did not know 
and keep as close to the ground as pos- just what we should encounter and 
sible. At the first sign of resistance wanted all the force I could mus‘er. 
stop and lie flat on the ground. Be As soon as Blakely arrived we started. 
careful, for this gang will shoot. If Reilly, with three men, was sent to 
they try to break through your lines act as the cork. I then divided the 
fire on them, trying to hit them in the rest of the men into two squads, with 
legs. We want them alive. But if it Blakely in charge of one, while I took 
becomes a question of your life or command of the other. We started 
theirs, see to it that you win. Solong!” down the first dock. Cautiously we 

Just as we climbed up the bank to moved along, searching every car, every 

circle in behind the house, I saw two possible hiding-place. But Dock No. 1 
forms breaking for cover in the bushes was empty. So was Dock No. 2. We 
in the next field. At the same instant turned to Dock No. 3. 
I heard Blakely shouting, then the crack 
of automatics. As we hurried on to 
see what the shooting was about I met 
Blakely and his men running toward 
me. 

“They’re wise, major!” he yelled. 
“Two of them broke for cover through 
here! Did you see them?’ 

“Yes! Jump down the road beyond 
the house and then cut in to head them 
off so that they can’t get into the open 
country!” I ordered. “Work in toward 
the basin and we’ll drive them into the 
water. While you’re coming in from 
your end of the road we'll go in from 
this. Rich, circle back across the field 
and give the cottage a thorough search. 
It may be the others are still there. As 
soon as you are satisfied that the place 
is empty, join us at the basin.” 

I was so angry that someone’s stu- 
pidity had allowed those two even to 
catch sight of us before we had the 
place surrounded that I determined I 
would get them if it took every man 
in the base. Consequently, just as soon 





M* men may have grown careless 
4 from our failure to locate anyone 
on the first two docks and, in violation 
of my orders, may have exposed them- 
selves, because, as we started down 
the third dock, a shot rang out. I 
looked up just in time to see Corporal 
Bayless pitch forward on his face—he 
had been shot through the head. Before 
we could get back under cover a second 
shot followed the first—and the French- 
man with him threw up his hands and 
sank to the ground. When I heard the 
first shot I glanced back toward the 
wharf in time to see a head drop down 
out of sight in one of the empty coal 
cars on the track nearest the slip. 

The two crooks had taken refuge in- 
side an empty steel coal car and were 
using it as a fort to pick us off, one at 
a time. 

It did not need my “Get out of sight!” 
to cause the others to hunt a place of 
safety—the sight of poor Bayless lying 
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out there with the gendarme across him 
was sufficient for that. As soon as I 
saw that every one had secured shelter 
I motioned for Blakely to crawl up to 
where I had taken refuge behind a car. 

“They're in that coal car at the head 
of the string of empties,” I whispered. 
“It’s up to you and me to go in there 
and get them out. We can craw] across 
these two tracks underneath the cars 
and climb up on that box car on the 
third track. From there we may be 
able tc get the drop on them.” 

We unslung our revolvers and, on 
our hands and knees, started across the 
tracks. 

Reilly, who had seen the two men drop 
and had seen our start, realized at once 
the hazard of our attempt. To distract 
the attention of the two in the car from 
us he opened fire on the car with his 
revolver. How I blessed him for his 
foresight as we heard the vicious spat 
of his bullets and knew that those in- 
side would have to keep down or be 
shot! 

We gained the car on the third 
track without our quarry’s suspecting 
that we were so close. 

It was the work of 

a moment for us to 

creep up the ladder on 

the side of the box car. = 
Lying flat on the ‘J 


roof, we cautiously 


raised our heads and /’ 
peered down at the Lik: 
two in their steel LA 


trench. 

We may have made 
a slight noise, or per- 
haps the rising sun 
cast our shadows 
downward. At any 
rate, with a quick 
turn of their heads, 





“For all his shrewdness, 
he will respond to the 
handling of a clever girl” 


both shot at us as we ducked back out 
of sight. There was only one way out 
of this impasse. The two had _ shot 
down my men, and their lives in con- 
sequence were forfeit. 

“You take the one on the left,” I 
whispered to Blakely. “I'll attend io 
the other.” 

We lifted our heads at the same in- 
stant. Two shots rang out almost 
simultaneously. The two murderers 
crumpled in the bottom of the car, all 
the fight knocked out of them forever. 

Our first attention, as soon as we 
were sure the two were dead, was given 
to our two men lying out there at the 
end of the dock. Poor Bayless had paid 
the price for his devotion to duty, hav- 
ing been instantly killed. The gen- 
darme, however, still breathed, al- 
though severely wounded. After giv- 
ing him first-aid as best we could we 
lifted him into one of the motor-cars 
and rushed him to the hospital, where 
he died soon after his arrival. . 

Our search of the dead criminals, 
before we turned them over to the 
French, was to no purpose. Neither 
did the search of the house by Rich 
throw any new light on the tragedy. 
We knew that we had put two of the 
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gang out of the game, but that was 
all we had accomplished. 

The necessity for shooting the two 
was unfortunate in more ways than 
one. We wanted, of course, to avenge 
the death of my two men who had been 
shot down from ambush, but it would 
have been much better if we could have 
captured them alive in order to ques- 
tion them regarding the whereabouts of 
the others. Their firing at us had con- 
vinced me, however, that they never 
would have submitted to capture, and 
I had not intended to lose any more 
men. 


I EAVING the two remaining gen- 
4 darmes on guard, the rest of us re- 
turned to the office. Although we could 
account for two of the gang, we faced 
the fact that the remainder were as 
far away as ever. The only silver 
lining to the cloud was the conviction 
that, inasmuch as two were so near at 
hand, the others must be not far dis- 
tant. 

But what would the two apaches do 
when they found we had reached the 
house ahead of them? Would they 
suspect that Marie had tipped us off or 
would they think it only a coincidence 
that had brought us there first? I must 
send the girls away directly—no chances 
must be taken. 

“There’s only one thing for you and 
Clovis to do,” I told Marie as soon as I 
could reach her, “and that 
is to get out of town at 
once. Your work with 
the two apaches is done, 


Keep in the house, and tonight I’ll send 
a car for you. Go down to Bayonne 
until this is over, or at least until we 
have had the French step in and take 
care of Victor and his pal. I'll let you 
know when to come back.” 

As soon as the news of the fight at 
the house and on the docks became 
known the two apaches tried to skip 
out of town. My friend the French 
chief picked them off the Paris-Bor- 
deaux express and put them under lock 
and key until we should require them 
as witnesses against the rest of the 
gang. 

The case continued to drag. In spite 
of our best efforts we could not unearth 
a scrap of evidence that was to be of 
any help to us. We might never have 
solved the crime, in fact, had it not 
been for Levy. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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EDITORIAL 


OR God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 

following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of Ame rica; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness —Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


Mr. Coolidge Re-declares Himself 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE discussed the “bonus” in his 
Lincoln’s Birthday keynote speech in New York. 


No one denies [he said] that the country owes a debt it 
can never repay to those who were in the service. ... They 
are entitled to the highest honors. But the service they ren- 
dered was of such a nature that it can never be recompensed 
to them by the payment of money. America was not waging 
war for the purpose of securing spoils. The American soldier 
did not enter the service for the purpose of securing personal 
gain. 


So guardedly and carefully is it the recent custom of 
Presidents to speak that usually they talk in generalities 
and frequently in platitudes. This may be why Mr. Coolidge 
indulges in icy platitudes which three years ago were dis- 
missed by the American public. 

Of course the American soldier did not enter the war 
for personal gain. But, entering it, he did suffer a per- 
sonal loss. He lost a year or two of time and was not 
fairly remunerated for it. The Government conscripted 
this time. It should pay for it. The soldier is asking that 
it do so—that is all. This is not “putting a price on 
patriotism,” as some have said. Merely is it putting a 
price on time. But if payment is not made, then the Gov- 
ernment will have put a penalty on patriotism. 

This nation ought to pay its soldiers in something be- 
sides “the highest honors.” Honors are not currency, and 
currency is necessary under our present economic system. 
The nation owes many of its servants the highest honors. 
But it compensates them with cash nevertheless. It owes 
many of its Senators and Congressmen the highest honors. 
But it compensates them. It owes all of its Presidents the 
highest honors. But it compensates them. Rightfully, of 
course. It recognizes such a necessity. 

Mr. Coolidge discusses the country’s finances: 

Since August, 1919, the public debt has been decreasing. 
About $4,500,000,000 has been paid off. This means a re- 
duction in interest of almost $200,000,000. 

Had Mr. Coolidge been supporting adjusted compensation 
instead of opposing it he could have used these figures to 
much better advantage. He could even have quoted others 
still more significant. He could have pointed to the inter- 
esting fact that the total cost of the war was forty billions 
and that we were able to raise such vast sums during and 
since the war that we already have reduced our national 
debt to twenty-two billions and that against this total there 
is a credit of ten and a half billions owing us by our Allies. 
We have paid off already one-half the cost of the war and 
payments from other nations will help pay the remaining 
half. 

President Coolidge was arguing against compensation 
and, instead of deriving assurance from the striking re- 
covery of the United States, he attempts to point out a 
danger. “It is of the utmost importance, in order to meet 
fast approaching foreign competition, that to keep business 
good and prevent depression we reduce our debt and keep 
expenditures as low as possible.” If the issue rests upon 


its financial condition, this nation should have little to fear 
in competition with nations scarcely solvent. 

There was an especially curious passage in President 
Coolidge’s speech: 

A very large body of service men do not want the bonus 
and object to being taxed in order that it may be paid. Their 
request is entitled to just as much consideration as those who 
do want it. They are just as eager to save their country from 
financial disaster as they were formerly to save it from mili- 
tary disaster. 

The “very large body” to which Mr. Coolidge refers is 
obviously the Ex-Service Men’s Anti-Bonus League, the 
officers of which were so graciously received by him at the 
White House a few weeks ago. The “very large body” 
numbered three thousand paper members at last report. 
Or has it the thirty thousand members it claims? Even 
thirty thousand is not a very large slice of veterandom, and 
this outfit and its enormous expenditures of funds supplied 
by big industrial interests is so well known that there is 
hope that Mr. Coolidge himself may learn the truth about it. 

Mr. Coolidge’s Lincoln’s Birthday speech presumably 
stated his case against compensation. If so, proponents of 
the measure should be gratified. His veto of the bill when 
it comes to him has long been expected. His speech, how- 
ever, will discourage none of the support the measure has 
elsewhere. Frankly, it appears that they are right who 
contend that Mr. Coolidge has been forced to make a hard 
choice in the face of practical political necessity. Once 
more we recall the comment of the anti-compensation Balti- 
more Sw, which remarked that the President could not 
“nermit” the compensation bill to pass because “it would 
kill the confidence in him of the big business interests of 
the country who are solidly back of his candidacy and which 
look to him to save them from the bonus and reduce taxes.” 

The big business interests have much influence in nomi- 
nations. 

Why Isn't It? 
NHAIRMAN JOHNSON of the House Immigration 

Committee dropped his guard the other day. He made 
an admission. He is quoted as saying that “a poll of both 
Houses of Congress shows that the majority favors a 
more rigid restriction of immigration than has ever been 
written into a bill.” 

That being the case, Mr. Johnson, why do you not write 
that more rigid restriction into a bill? 

Congressmen reflect the sentiment of their communities. 
They are not leaders of opinion. It is not their business 
to be leaders of opinion. They may help make opinion, 
just as editorials, lack of jobs, the high cost of living, pul- 
pit preachments, make opinion. But the true job of a 
Congressman is to do what the folks back home want him 
to do. That is what he is sent to Congress for. 

Very well, then. Hostility to immigration has been 
growing in this country for forty years. The first Con- 
gressional action was taken in 1866. The first general 
immigration bill was passed in 1882. Three Presidents— 
Cleveland, Taft and Wilson—have vetoed laws for the 
restriction of immigration passed by Congress. Another 
bill was permitted to die on Mr. Wilson’s desk. 

Today Chairman Johnson says that the sentiment in 
both houses is in favor of a more rigid restriction. Presi- 
dent Coolidge has not only spoken for restriction, but in 
favor of a registration of the aliens already here. 

If Congressional sentiment, which reflects that of con- 
stituencies, and the President of the United States, who 
has the power to veto bills, favor a more rigid restriction, 
why, in the name of the Prophet, is not immigration more 
rigidly restricted? 
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A Personal Page by Frederick Palmer 


lhe Things 


ERE is one of the letters I have recently received—vours, 
H Mr. Arthur E. Ingram, of Bristol, Connecticut—which 
I am going to answer in print. 

Mr. Ingram is not an ex-service man, but he has been 
reading this page. Lam glad of that. All non-service readers 
are welcome. If they do not like what I write I want them to 
tell me so. Mr. Ingram certainly does not and certainly has 
told me so. In fact, he does not think that I know anything 
zt all about the things that count. 

He finds his text for preaching a sermon to me in some 
references in a recent page to a rough sledging trip I made in 
\laska when I was voung, and how I tried to give a square deal 
to a comrade who had supplied the dogs for the journey and 
whom I paid more than was in the contract for his loyal 
Services. 

“One would naturally infer.” he begins, “from your article 
dealing with the hardships of the soldier that you were unable 
to understand how anyone would or could leave the comforts 
of home with all modern improvements for the hardships of the 
pioneer or explorer. I don’t suppose there was any welfare 
worker there to give vou candy and cigarettes and entertain 
you in any other way, was there?” 

No. I didn’t get much candy in Alaska, though plenty of 
ice without the cream. But all our soldiers who were in France 
remember how there was always a pile of candy next to every 
pile of shells beside the road so that all you had to do was to 
fall out of line and help vourself. 

And then, it was shameful how the men in the training 
camps were stuffed with candy and beeame fat and liverish 
because commanders would not }* rmit them to have any exer 
cise. We are glad to be reminded about that candy. Some 
of us had almost forgotten it. 

“Now that vou remember that vou, as a young man. were 
willing to leave home comfort for a greater experience.” says 
Mr. Ingram, “without much thonght of the money involved, 
we may hope that when the propaganda for the bonus is over, 
you may rezlize that there were young men that went into the 
war with no more care as to what the men were making at 
home, or what he was losing by going to war, than you did in 
going to Alaska. Especially may this be so when you con- 
sider how much greater the experience was and for how much 
nobler a purpose,” 


ERHAPS I was sort of drafted to Alaska. It was my job 

to go—orders from the boss. There were times when I 

did not love Alaska much more than some soldiers love 
the hardships of war. There were many men who started on 
that Yukon trail and liked the hardships so little that they quit, 
But the American Army did not quit during the war. 

Another thing I have to confess to vou, Mr. Ingram. I got 
a bonus for that Alaskan journey. When I returned, my em- 
plover, who had old-fashioned ideas about square deals, said 
to me: 

“Well. T didn’t know whether vou'd pull off that stunt or 
not. You succeeded. Your pay was not verv high for the 
chances you took. Well’—and the next day I received a 
check in addition to my pay with the explanation that it was 
my due. Thad earned it by honest labor. It was my dividend. 

“And, after that rough stuff" my employer told me, “it 
will take a little time for vou to get your mind settled back to 
office work. So just take tt easy until vou get into the swing 
again. TI know. IT was on such a trip once, myself.” 

When I accepted that check, I did not feel that I was for- 
feiting my self-respect as I would have forfeited it if I had 
accepted one cent of the sums which some gentlemen have 
recently received for their political influence in a little matter 


That Count 


of oil leases. The check was for more than the sixty dollars 
given soldiers on their discharge at a time when sixty dollars 
was hardly sufficient to buy a cheap suit of clothes. The man 
whose wife had given all his clothes away to European war 
sufferers was in hard luck. 

On top of this the soldiers were not met with the sugges- 
tion that they take it easy until they had adapted themselves 
to civil life. If they could not drop back immediately into 
their old jobs with all their former efficiency it was thought 
that army life had ruined them and they had better look else- 
where for employment. The employers had not been there. 
They did not understand. 

It is true that the voung men who went into uniform were 
not thinking in terms of money and were exalted by a noble 
purpose. <A proof of it was that they did not strike for higher 
pay while the men out of uniform held out for more 

Why did not some of the leaders of thought and finance 
who are now shouting about “patriotism for sale” think of 
that principle then and apply it to munition workers’ Did it 
interfere with big profits from war supplies? Our soldiers are 
the same men that they were then. It is some of the people 
who urged them most hectically to the front, and who are now 
denying them a square deal and impugning them, who have 


changed. 


R. INGRAM considers that the lowering of ideals is 
“due to such propaganda us vou are stirring up.” 
He gives me too much eredit for mv desire that 


both sides shall be heard as a natural reaction against the 
methods of the propaganda on the other side. T hope that he 
does not consider me responsible for the lowerimg of the ideals 
of any of the political friends of Sinclair and Doheny. 

It seems to me that most of the “stirring up” has been done 
by powerful interests with ample funds while some humbler, 
but possibly more decent individuals have been abused tor the 
privilege of stating their opinions. I might ask how many of 
the eminent men who have been tainted by oil scandals, and 
how many of the oil magnates themselves are for adjusted 
compensation? What are they really doing to uphold the 
ideals for which men fought? It is they who are helping us to 
forget noble purposes and what a square deal means. 

“You are making the soldiers sugar and salt who could not 
stand it to be out after dew falls.” says Mr. Ingram. 

Does he refer lo the chill winter rams soaking to the skin 
men who were lying on the wet carth in the Argonne? Well, 
they did not melt, not even those who believe that adjusted 
compensation is fair. 

“It is a shame to cheapen and belittle soldiers for a few 
lousy dollars,” says Mr. Ingram. 

Some of the dollars which great profiteers and the Sinclairs 
and Dohenys may have to part with in taxes may be lousy. 
Perhaps these dollars may be deloused and cleansed when they 
go to a home where the wife got fifteen dollars a month allow- 
ance from the soldier's pay of a husband who had that noble 
purpose while a man of his own years was receiving eight 
dollars a day. 

“It was a privilege.” says Mr. Ingram finally in repeating 
the lessons he has been taught. 

Undoubtedly the Sinclairs and Dohenys will say, too, that 
it was a “privilege.” It was—but more. It was a duty of 
youth. The men knew they were going to no pleasant adven- 
ture but to all the grinding monotony and strain which is 
modern war. If they thought in terms of money alone then 
the adjusted compensation they asked for might be the arrears 
of the total difference in wages between their army pay and the 


men at home. 
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The Line-Up in the Senate—Sixty-One 
Declared Adherents of the Legion's Bill 

Muster Roll of the Doubtfuls—How 
the House Stands—Legionnaires, Keep 
Those Letters Flooding In! 























WASHINGTON, February 14th. 

T is requested that I quote to you 
the following telegram: 

“I propose to help enact an ad- 

justed compensation law veto or 

no veto. I have made this announce- 

ment many times from the stump and 

in the press.” 

The telegram is addressed to J. 
Byron Nickerson of Wheeling, pioneer 
Legion spirit of West Virginia and a 
past commander of that department. 
The telegram is signed by M. M. Neely 
of Fairmont, a veteran of the Spanish- 
American war and United States Sena- 
tor from West Virginia. 

Senator Neely sent his wire after his 
West Virginia constituents in consider- 
able numbers began to direct the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that The 
American Legion Weekly in a recent 
issue had listed him in the “not yet 
expressed” class on the adjusted com- 
pensation question. The constituents 
wanted to know how about it. Where did 


the Senator stand on this issue? The 
Senator has expressed himself quite 
clearly, and in justice to Mr. Neely 


your correspondent has been charged to 
make a public record of that fact. 

In fulfilling this commission, however, 
I must not neglect six other Senators 
whom the Weekly tabulated as “not 
yet expressed but regarded as for” the 
Adjusted Compensation Bill and who 
likewise have pledged their assurance 
of support to that measure to the finish. 
In nearly every instance the Senators 
made the point that we had had them 
wrong in the first place. On this sub- 
ject I will state that the Weekly’s list 
was compiled from what seemed to be 
the best information available—not only 
from pro-compensation but from anti- 
compensation sources as well. It is not 
unusual to find a Senator claimed by 
the adherents of both camps. These are 
the six Senators who by letter, telegram 
or word of mouth of their own volition 
have assured the Weekly, the Legion’s 
National Legislative Committee or in- 
quiring folks at home that they are for 
the veterans’ bill: 

Georce, of Georgia. 

McCormick, of Illinois. 

Norseck, of South Dakota. 

Reep, of Missouri. 

STANLEY, of Kentucky. 

TRAMMELL, of Florida. 

Senator Ralston of Indiana was listed 
in the Weekly’s survey as “doubtful but 
regarded as for” the bill. That was our 
best information, but it seems to have 
been of a pretty inferior quality, not- 
withstanding. I have a long telegram 
from an influential citizen of Indiana, 
a staunch personal friend of Senator 
Ralston, assuring me that there can 
be no doubt about the Senator’s position. 
He is for the Adjusted Compensation 
Bill. This intelligence tallies exactly 
with word from the Senator’s office on 





Capitol Hill. He is for the bill and 
wants the people of Indiana to know it. 

Senator Ralston, like the other seven 
Senators I have named, has been getting 
a heavy mail since the Weekly classed 
him as “doubtful.” Your correspond- 
ent, having been personally concerned 
in this affair, feels it his duty to sug- 
gest that these eight Senators who have 
reaffirmed their positions so clearly are 
now entitled to some more mail—of a 
congratulatory nature. Don’t think 
they will be too busy to read it and that 
they won’t appreciate it, because they 
will; any Senator will. 

Adding these eight Senators to the 
fifty-three previously listed in our cen- 
sus as for the Adjusted Compensation 
Bill gives us a total of sixty-one, which 
is still three short of the sixty-four 
votes that must be polled in the upper 
house in order to nullify a Presidential 
veto. The poll previously published 
lists seven additional Senators whose 
adherence to the veterans’ measure is 
classed as probable. If each of these 
legislators supported the bill it would 
mean sixty-eight votes, or victory for 
adjusted compensation by a majority 
of four. 


Where the Senate Stands 


DO not advance this as a prediction, 

however. That would be counting 
too many chickens before they are 
hatched. I will give the situation as 
it is and let the reader draw his own 
conclusions. 

First, here is the list of fifty-three 
Senators whom the Weekly announced 
as definitely committed to support ad- 
justed compensation: 


Adams, Colorado; Ashurst, Arizona; 
Brandegee, Connecticut; Brookhart, Jowa; 
Bursum, New Me-vrico; Capper, Kansas; 


Copeland, New York; 
Cummins, Jowa; Cur- 


Caraway, Arkansas; 
Couzens, Michigan; 


tis, Kansas; Dale, Vermont; Dill, Wash- 
ington; Elkins, West Virginia; Ferris, 
Michigan; Fletcher, Florida; Frazier, 


North Dakota; Gerry, Rhode Island; Good- 
ing, Idaho; Haile, Maine; Harreld, Okla- 
homa; Harris, Georgia; Harrison, Missis- 
sippi; Heflin, Alabama; Howell, Nebraska; 
Johnson, California; Johnson, Minnesota; 
Jones, New Mevrico; Jones, Washington; 
Kendrick, Wyoming; Ladd, North Dakota; 
La Follette, Lenroot, 
sin; Lodge, Massachusetts; 

Texas; McKellar, Tennessee; McLean, 
Connecticut; McNary, Oregon; Norris, 
Nebraska; Oddie, Nevada; Overraan, North 
Pittman, Nevada; Robinson, 


Wiscon- 


Mayfield, 


Wisconsin, 


Ca rolina > 


Arkansas; Sheppard, Teras; Shipstead, 
Minnesota; Simmons, North Carolina; 


Smith, South Carolina; Spencer, Missouri; 
Stanfield, Oregon; Walsh, Massachusetts; 
Walsh, Montana; Wheeler, Montana; Wat- 
son, Indiana. 

And here are the “not yet expressed 
but regarded as for” Senators, seven 
in number: 


Broussard, 


Rhode I 


Louisia 


Louisiana; Colt, 
land: Ohio; Ransdell, 
Shortridge, California; Stephens, Miss 
Willis, Ohio. 


sippi; 


Now comes in that uncertain litt 
word “if”: 

If the fifty-three Senators whos 
names appear in the first list, plus the 
eight Senators mentioned in the earlier 
paragraphs of this letter, have been 
correctly reported as now determined 
to vote for the Adjusted Compensation 
Bill even over a veto, and 

if they cling to that determination 
in the face of the powerful pressure 
that the White House most surely will 
bring to bear on such of their number 
as are of Republican persuasion in an 
effort to keep them from voting to nul- 
lify any veto, and 

If the seven Senators whose names 
are given in the second list all should 
vote for the bill and stand fast and vote 
for it over a veto, 

Then, as I have said, adjusted com- 
pensation will win by a minimum of 
four votes, which is just the number of 
votes it lost by after Mr. Harding 
vetoed it in 1922. 

Now it is entirely possible, in fact it 
is very probable, that all of these 
things will happen. To tell the truth 
the opposition, which felt that it was 
sitting on the world a few weeks back, 
is scared and worried. A big change 
has come since the Legion went into 
action against the propaganda of High 
Finance just a month ago. It is an 
inescapable fact that if The American 
Legion continues to put up the fight 
that it has put up in the four weeks 
past the bill will win despite every- 
thing Mr. Mellon and his colleagues 
of Big Business can do. In fact, the 
onty thing on earth that can beat the 
bill now is for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives not to vote the way they 
have promised to vote. And this is a 
private matter between each individual 
legislator and his constituency. 

Judging from the fact that at this 
writing eight out of sixteen Senators 
whom the Weekly classed as possibly 
doubtful have made haste to assure us 
that our classification was a mistaken 
one, our list was not infallibly accurate. 
With that thought in mind, I will note 
that the opposition voices the claim that 
several Senators whom the Weekly has 
listed as for the bill will find a way to 
absolve themselves from their pledges 
and vote to sustain a Presidential veto 
if there is such a veto. I could go over 
the list published above and pick out 
these legislators by name, but I do not 
think this would be the fair thing. The 
opposition has been rather extravagant 
with its claims all along. It is quite 
possible that their assertions are with- 
out basis and are made mainly to 


bolster the declining morale of their 





Ae 





forces. Therefore, while accepting the 
possibility that error may have crept 
into our compilation of these fifty-three 
names, I must refrain from particu- 
larizing as to individuals until I am in 
receipt of more conclusive evidence 
than the unsupported assertions of op- 
position lobbyists and newspaper ac- 
counts. 

In the classification in question the 
following Senators were put down as 
definitely opposed to the bill: 


Bayard, Maryland; Borah, Idaho; 
Bruce, Maryland; Edwards, New Jersey; 
Ernst, Kentucky; Fernald, Maine; Glass, 
Virginia; Greene, Vermont; King, Utah; 
Moses, New Hampshire; Pepper, Pennsyl- 
vania; Phipps, Cotorado; Reed, Pennsyl- 
vania; Smoot, Utah; Swanson, Virginia; 


Weller, Maryland. 


These were listed as “doubtful but 
regarded as against” 
Cameron, Arizona; Edge, New Jersey; 


McKinley, /llinois. 


And these as “not yet expressed but 
regarded as against” 


Ball, Delaware; Dial, South Carolina; 
Keyes, New Hampshire; Owen, Oklahoma; 
Shields, Tennessee; Sterling, South Da- 
kota; Underwood, Alabama; Wadsworth, 
New York; Warren, Wyoming. 


One correction should be noted in the 
last list. Senator Underwood has defi- 
nitely come out against the bill since 
the list was published. Any other cor- 
rections will be made on receipt of au- 
thentic information at the offices of the 
Legion’s legislative committee in Wash- 
ington. 

So much for the line-up of the Senate. 
Before I pass on to the House I want 
to say a word about general conditions. 
In the first place the opposition propa- 
ganda, the flood of letters and telegrams 
which deluged Congress urging Con- 

ressmen to beat any “bonus” bill, has 
allen off more than fifty percent in 
volume and more than that, I think, i 
effectiveness. The truth is that it has 
been shown up and driven to cover, 
oftimes with some confusion. 

Such is the state now of the propa- 
ganda effort which for a moment threat- 
ened to pervert the mind of the country 
and stampede Congress. But when 
largely through the effort of the Legion, 
the true nature of this letter barrage 
became known, the break started. This 
propaganda was false all the way 
through and some of it was vicious— 
as, for example, when employers forced 
their workers to write Congressmen to 
vote against adjusted compensation, un- 
mindful of whether the employes 
thought that way about it or not. When 
these facts were exposed here it was 
speedily reported back to the interests 
throughout the country who were mar- 
shalling the letters, and the number of 
letters began to drop off 

The opposition is worse than disap- 
pointed at this failure. It is fright- 
ened. The generals of Big Business are 
getting their heads together to see what 
they can do. Witness this telegram, 
which has been sent to hundreds of 
wealthy and influential men: 

Notwithstanding overwhelming support 
public opinion on Mellon tax reduction, 
proposal in serious jeopardy due to efforts 
“bonus” advocates. Important that organ- 


ized force of public conscience of country 
be brought to bear on situation, 


Will you 
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be willing to serve as member National 
Citizens Committee to give support to this 
vital movement. Wire reply Henry W. 
Taft, 391 Fourth avenue, New York City. 

(Signed) HeENry W. TAFT, chairman; 
IrvING T. BusH, A. SELIGMAN, JOHN GRIER 
HIBBEN, FRANK WW. TAUSSIG, SEYMOUR 
CROMWELL, WILLIAM G. BARR, FRANK PREs- 
BREY, WILLIAM C, REDFIELD, LINDLEY M. 
GARRISON. 


Note the language of that telegram. 
“Overwhelming support public opinion.” 
What a nice name for the Big Business 
propaganda which has fizzled out and 
has ducked for its hole faster than any 
ground hog on record. “Organized force 
of public conscience.” There, I submit, 
is another gem. Before it is born they 
have christened this new child of Wall 
Street which is to try to finish the work 
at which its predecessor failed when 
Congress got on to its methods. 

Note the signatures. Mr. Taft is the 
millionaire brother of William Howard 
Taft, former President and now Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. Dr. Hib- 
ben is president of Princeton Univer- 
sity. Messrs. Redfield and Garrison 
were members of the late President 
Wilson’s cabinet. Seymour Cromwell is 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. The others are well known 
figures in the world of finance and busi- 
ness. All perfect examples of the char- 
acter of the fight on adjusted compen- 
sation. 


The Legion’s Counter Thrust 


NUCH is the effort of the rich in- 
—) terests to meet the counter-attack of 
the Legion. This counter-attack is in 
full swing and is gaining strength as 
the days go by. What the compensation 
forces here hope for is that it shail 
continue to gain. But at this writing 
the whole Legion all over the country is 
up and fighting. Departments and posts 
have taken to heart the blunt words of 
National Commander Quinn that the 
Adjusted Compensation Bill was in 
danger and are doing their utmost to 
get it out of danger. 

This is the week of nation-wide mass 
meetings. According to reports that 
reach here these gatherings are being 
held everywhere. They are succeeding 
in their endeavor to acquaint the people 
with the true state of the adjusted 
compensation campaign. Over in the 
legislative committee’s offices the top of 
John Thomas Taylor’s desk is hidden 
by the flood of letters that are pouring 
in telling what is being done and what 
it is planned to do. For instance: Ar- 
kansas has printed and distributed 
thousands of copies of a document called 
“A Brief for Adjusted Compensation” 
which Taylor wrote. Ten other depart- 
ments have purchased supplies of this 
pamphlet from Arkansas and distri- 
buted them in their States. Most other 
States have written pamphlets of their 
own. “The drive is proving a great 
thing for membership,” writes Ohio. 
Ditto, Says Nebraska. “We’re raring 
to go,” says Idaho. “We're with you 
one hundred percent,” writes Oregon. 
“Going to give them hell in these parts,” 
informs West Virginia. ‘“We’re on the 
job,” declares Connecticut. “Things 
humming for adjusted compensation,” 
telegraphs Louisiana. And so forth 
and so on. 

The legislative committee has com- 
piled a new pamphlet giving the whole 


story and all the arguments for ad- 
justed compensation. These are being 
distributed to Legion department head- 
quarters and by them to posts. Copies 
also may be had by writing to Wash- 
ington. The aim of this pamphlet is 
to serve as a guide in presenting the 
compensation issue to the country. The 


Legion already is doing this with a 
vengeance. By mass meetings, news- 
paper articles, paid advertisements, 


posters and pamphlets the organization 
is getting its story across. 

That is the sort of thing that is 
putting the compensation fight over. I 
could write more about it, but I must 
say something of the situation in the 
House of Representatives. Though 
these remarks come along at the tail 
end of my letter, they are quite impor- 
tant. You know, when the Legion 
started its fight this year it sort of 
concentrated on the Senate. So did the 
opposition. This was right and proper 
and good strategy, because the Senate 
was in doubt and a few votes either 
way there will tell the tale. If a vote 
had been taken last December when 
Congress convened, adjusted compen- 
sation would have passed the House by 
about five to one, and would have 
passed over a veto by a big majority. 

Of course if the measure were voted 
on in the House today it would pass 
and pass over a veto by the two-thirds 
majority required, but nevertheless 
there has been a drift away from ad- 
justed compensation in the House. The 
very fact that the bill has not already 
passed the House is evidence of this 
fact. It has not passed the House be- 
cause it has been held up by the Ways 
and Means Committee and the House 
as a whole has had no chance to vote. 
House members who have observed the 
situation tell me this condition is the 
result of concentration of effort on the 
Senate. They do not argue that this 
was unwise but they do argue that it 
would be unwise to forget the House 
from now on. 

The caucus of Republican members 
of the House on January 10th affords 
some very serviceable information as 
to how that body stands. A record of 
the votes taken during that caucus 
gives interesting individual particulars 
as to the drift away from compensation 
to which House members have directed 
my attention. As a result of the votes 
at that caucus the Adjusted Compen- 
sation Bill was held up in the Ways 
and Means Committee until the tax re- 
vision measure was reported. 

This was what the anti-compensa- 
tionists wanted. To bring it about no 
fewer than fifty members who in 1922 
voted to override the veto of President 
Harding voted against a proposition 
to instruct the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to report the Adjusted Compen- 
sation Bill out by February 7th. So 
voting, these fifty Congressmen voted 
to delay action on the veterans’ bill, 
and delay is just what the opponents 
of that bill are fighting for. The votes 
of these fifty Congressmen defeated 
by 87 to 109 a resolution to direct the 
committee to report the bill out by 
February 7th. 

The caucus voted also on the propo- 
sition to instruct the committee to re- 
port out both a tax bill and the Ad- 
justed Compensation Bill. This was 
defeated by a vote of 94 to 97, and 
forty-one Congressmen who had ‘voted 

(Continued on page 22) 
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FEBRUARY 29, 1924 


HE progress of the Adjusted Compensation Bill was delayed 
in the House of Representatives by the action of a caucus of 
Republican members January 10th. Administration pressure was 
brought to bear and two resolutions aimed to speed the bill were 
beaten 
Resolution No. 1 provided that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee report a compensation bill by February 25th. Defeated, 
109 to 87. Resolution No. 2 provided that the committee report 
both a tax reduction bill and a compensation bill. Defeated 97 
to 04. To defeat the first resolution fifty Congressmen who 
had voted to annul President Harding’s veto of the Adjusted 
Compensation Bill in 1922 voted with the opponents to compen- 


THE HOUSE REPUBLICAN CAUCUS ON COMPENSATION 


sation. To defeat the second resolution forty-one Congressmen 
regarded as compensation supporters voted with the opposition. 
(See our Washington correspondent’s letter in this issue.) The 
vote in detail follows—(1) indicates Congressmen who voted to 
override Mr. Harding’s veto; (2) Congressmen who voted to sus- 
tain that veto; (3) new members of Congress who had not voted 
on a compensation proposal before; (4) old members who did not 
vote on the veto in 1922. The entire balloting was officially 
recorded in 387 individual votes, of which 377 are noted here. The 
balloting was secret, and the discrepancy of ten in these totals 
which the Weekly acknowledges will gladly be corrected if the Con- 
gressmen affected will call omissions to the attention of the editors. 























T ss the I luti To defeat the Resolutions 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No.2 
(1) Barbour 1) Barbour CALIFORNIA 1) Curry \(3) Fredericks 
1) Lineberger 1) Curry 3) Fredericks 1) Free 
(1) Swing 1) Lineberger | 1) Free 3) MeLafferty 
j(1) Swing \| 3) McLafferty | 
| 
(1 1) Hardy COLORADO 1) Hardy 11) Vaile 
1) Timberlake (1 Vaile | 
CONNECTICUT |/(2) Fenn 2) Fenn 
}\(2) Merritt 2) Merritt 
: }|(2) Tilson }(2) Tilson 
1) St Smith IDAHO I 
| r Fuller ILLINOIS 1) Britten 1(1) Britten 
Funk 1) Funk 1) Chindbloom |(1) Chindbloom 
King Holaday 1) Denison | 1) Denison 
1) McKenzie 1) King 1) Graham }(1) Graham 
3) Rathbone 1) Mehenz 3) Holaday 1(3) Hull, M.D. 
(1) Yates 3) Rathte (3) Hull, M.D. |(3) Hull, W. I 
1) Yate (3) Hull, W. E. [(1) Madden 
1) Madden |(4) Moor 
3) Miller 1) Sproul 
1|(4) Moore 1) Williams 
1 Sproul | 
1} Williams | 
(1) Hickey 1) Hickey INDIANA 1) Elliott 1) Elliott 
1) Vestal 1) Fairfield 1) Fairfield 
”) Mores 2) Moores 
1) Purnell 1) Purnell 
1) Vestal 4) Wood 
! 4) Wood 
| 
(1) Boies 1) Boi IOWA 
(1) Cole 14) Dickinson i 
(4) Dickinson 1) Dowell | 
1) Dowell }) Evans | 
(3) Evans 1) Green | 
1) Haugen 11) Haugen | } 
1) Hull }(1) Hull 
1) Ramseyer (3) Robinson | 
(3) Robinson | 
(1) Hoch 1) Hoch KANSAS 1) Anthony 1) Anthony 
(1) Little 1) Little | (1) Tincher 
(3) Sproul 3) Sproul 
(1) Strong 1) Strong | 
(1) White 1) Tincher 
} 
| 
(1) Langley 1) Langley KENTUCKY Thatcher 3) Thatcher 
(1) Robsion 1) Rebsion 
iH} 
MAINE 11(4) Beedy 4) Beedy 
\(4) Hersey (4) Hersey 
} 1(2) Nelson 2) Nelson 
| (1) White 1) White 
(1) Hill | MARYLAND (1) Hill 
(1) Ziblman | 
(i) Andrew 1) Andrew MASSACHUSETTS || (1) Dallinger (3) Gifford 
(1) Frothingham/(1) Greene 
| 1(3) Gifford (4) Gillett 
4) Gillett (1) Paige 
|(1) Greene 1) Rogers 
| | 1) Paige (4) Tinkham 
(1) Rogers 2) Treadway 
](2) Treadway |(2) Underhill 
| |(4) Tinkham 2) Winslow 
| | 2) Underhill 
1} 2) Winslow 
} | 
(1) Crampton 1) Crampton || MICHIGAN | 3) Hudson (3) Hudson 
(1) James 1) James i(1) Seott 1) Seott 
(1) Ketcham —‘|(1) MeLaughlin 1|(3) Williams  |(3) Williams 
(1) McLaughlin |(3) McLeod | 
(3) McLeod 1) Woodruff | 
(1) Mapes | 
(3) Vincent | 
(1) Woodruff | 
(1) Davis 1) Anderso | MINNESOTA (2) Newton 2) Newton 
(1) Keller 1) Davis | 
(1) Knutson 1) Keller i| 
(1) Larson }(1) Larson | 
(1) Sehall 1) Schall \} | 
(1) Roach 1) Roach F MISSOURI | 1) Faust 1) Faust 
| 3) Manlove (3) Manlove 
(3) Leavitt 3) Leavitt Ul MONTANA | 















































To pass the Resolutions | | To defeat the Resolutions 
No. 1 No. 2 | | No. 1 No. 2 
3) Sears 3) Sears NEBRASKA 2) McLaughlin |(2) McLaughlin 
3) Simmons (3) Simmons 
1) Patterson NEW JERSEY 2) Ackerman 2) Ackerman 
1(2) Lehibach 1(2) Lelhbach 
1) Patterson (2) Perkins 
2) Perkins 3) Seger 
| 3) Seger 
(3) Fairchild 3) Fairchild | NEW YORK | 3) Bacon 3) Bacon 
(1) Fish 1) Fish 2) Clarke 1(1) Crowther 
(3) LaGuardia 3) LaGuardia 1) Crowther j(1) Dempsey 
1) MaeGregor 1(1) MacGregor | 2) Mages 1(2) Magee 
1) Reed 1) Perlman | 2) Mills 1(2) Mills 
3) Taber 1) Reed \\(2) Parker 2) Parker 
(1) Perlman }(1) Sanders 
} 1) Sanders 2) Snell 
}|(2) Snell 2) Snyder 
1|(2) Snyder 3) Sweet 
1}(3) Stalker 3) Taber 
t) Sweet 3) Wainwright 
1}(3) Wainwright |(4) Ward 
1}(4) Ward 
1) Burtness 1) Burtness || NORTH DAKOTA |/\1) Young 1) Young 
1) Sinclair 1) Sinclair | | 
1) Cable (1) Fitzgerald OHIO 1) Begs Regg 
1) Fitzgerald 1) Foster | (2) Burton Burton 
1) Foster 1) Moore 1) Cok 1) Cole 
1) Moore 1) Murphy 1) Kearns \(1) Kearns 
1) Murphy 1) Speaks | 1) Longworth |(1) Longworth 
1) Speaks 1| (1) Morgan \(1) Morgan 
|(1) Stephens /(1) Stephens 
(3) Garber 3) Garber OKLAHOMA |} 
1) Hawley OREGON 1) Hawley 
1) Sinnott 1) Sinnott 
3) Brumm 1(3) Brumm l PENNSYLVANIA 1) Bixler 3) Beers 
1) Connolly 1) Kelly | 1) Butler 1) Bixler 
1) Kelly (1) Morin | 1) Campbell 1) Butler 
(1) Morin 1) Porter \|\(1) Darrow 1) Campbell 
1) Porter 3) Welsh 1) Edmonds 1) Darrow 
1) Ransley 2) Graham 1) Edmonds 
(3) Welsh 1\(1) Griest 2) Graham 
1|(1) Kendall 1) Griest 
i 2) Kiess 1) Kendall 
}/(3) Kurtz 3) Kurtz 
1/(2) MeFadden |(2) MeFadden 
3) Magee 3) Magee 
1}(3) Phillips (3) Phillips 
1] 1) Shreve (1) Shreve 
4) Strong (4) Strong 
| 1|/(4) Temple (4) Temple 
! 3) Watres 3) Watres 
1) Watson (1) Watson 
\(1) Wyant 3) Wertz 
i | (1) Wyant 
| RHODE ISLAMID 3) Aldrich 3) Aldrich 
| 1\(1) Burdick 1) Burdick 
(1) Johnson 1) Johnson | SOUTH DAKOTA 
(1) Reece 1) Reeek TENNESSEE 
(1) Taylor 
(1) Wurzbach (1) Wurzbach TEXAS | 
1} 
1) Leatherwood |(1) Colton UTAH |}(1) Colton 
1) Leatherwood) i 
3) Fleetwood 3) Fleetwood VERMONT 
3) Gibson 3) Gibson | 
(1) Hadley 1) Hadley WASHINGTON //(4) Summers 4) Summers 
1) Johnson 4) Miller 
(4) Miller 
1) Rosenbloom |(1) Rosenbloom | WEST WIRGINIA | 
| 
(1) Beck (1) Beck | WISCONSIN 
(1) Browne 1) Browne | 
(1) Cooper 1) Cooper 
(1) Frear (1) Frear iH} 
(1) Nelson (1) Nelson i 
(3) Schafer (3) Schafer 
(3) Schneider —_|(3) Schneider 
(1) Voigt (1) Voigt 1] 
| | 
(3) Winter 3) Winter WYOMING i ! 
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Upland (California) Post was so valued by the townspeople that they 


decided it should have a clubhouse. 


This is the home that goodwill built. 


Clubhouse and fixtures are valued at $12,000—the post now owes only 
$600 on the project 


California Town's Citizens Help 
Post That Helped Them 


T was the citizens of Upland, California, 
who decided that Upland Post of the 


clubhouse of its own. 


the post had beer 


Legion should have 
Before that 
the local chamber of 
post had many things for the city, so 
the community 
the post 


A citizens’ comm 


meeting in 
‘ommerce rooms. The 
done 


} 


decided to do something for 





ttee Was 


appointed by 


the town to raise money for the purpose. 
A canvass Was iken and goodly sum 
contributed and turned over to the post 
A residence neat the civic center Was 


contribution 





chosen. Part of the tow 
was used to mal a first payment, and 
first mortgages, cheerfully. accepted by 
local banks, cared f the balance. Then 
the interior was redecorated. 

The post now has well-furnished, 


cheerful clubhouse, equipped with a billiard 


meeti rooms, lounge rooms, ki 


room, 











and office total cost was $5,000. Mem- 
bers of the post loaned money sufficient to 
complete nterior furnishing. By 
ind go-g g—dances and other 





nts-—-the post has paid off the 
d now owes only $600, and 
its own members. This debt 
by dances. The post is incor- 


he laws of California. It 
fixtures at 





se and other 


ues 





$12,000 in is} 


Dr. Hielscher Outlines Plans for 
Auxiliary Committee’s Work 





; ter he ever-increas- 
ig ar r yomen visit- 
ing ( ¢ 
¢ i 
, H 
u " 
H 5 | r of the 
‘ 
( - 





STABLISHMENT of a center of hos- 
4 pitanty Washington, a comfortable 


revealed this in a recent interview 


Headquarters in 


mittee, 


at National Indianapolis 


in which she also discussed many other 
plans which her committee has for 1924, 


Service men and women of 





are constantly arriving in 


piead their cases with their Congressmen 
and the Veterans Bureau, to bury their 
dead in Arlington or to visit the graves 
of relatives in the national cemetery, Dr. 
Hielscher declares. She adds that there is 
a real need for a hotel, centrally located, 
where these travelers may find a welcome 
and home comforts at moderate prices or 


even be free from all expense. Dr. 
Hielscher also points out that the financial 
burden for the care of many of the visit- 


has been 
Columbia department of 
1] 


this burden really st 


ors falling on the District of 
he Auxiliary, al- 


vuld be 


+ 
t 


though con- 


sidered a national responsibility, to be 
shared by each department of the Auxil- 
iary according to its needs. 

The national committee will be able to 
consider this problem and number of 
other newly-developed problems this year, 


Dr. Hielscher says, because the successful 
activities of the Legion and the Auxiliary 
have lightened materially the routine work 


of assisting men in hospitals. The com- 
mittee therefore has determined that the 
definition of “rehabilitation” shall include 


many new phases of activity. 
In its first the Auxiliary commit- 


tee was largely devoted to personal service 


years 


for the sick and the dying in the hos- 
pitals. There is no space hereto recite 
details in that field of service. It did 


everything from giving comforting assist- 
ance to men dying of tuberculosis to buy- 
ing of blades for who had no 
money to hire a_ barber. It sought to 
bridge the gap between what the Govern- 


razor men 


ment and recognized agencies were doing 
and the actual needs of the veterans, and 
that gap was a wide one. 

Cases of prime importance today are 
the disabled veterans encumbered—and the 
word is most appropriate—with a wife 
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and family. The additional compensation 
allowed for a wife and children is so small 
as to be almost negligible. The Auxiliary 
seeks to keep the families reasonably com- 
fortable. 


There are scores of men and women ex- 
periencing delays at the Veterans Bureau 
while awaiting adjustment of their cases 


often penniless in strange cities 
Dr. Hielscher points out that there are 
men walking the street today without 
means of support and unable to retain po- 


They are 


sitions because of such obscure afflictions as 
The affliction is seldom sufficient- 
ly accommodating as to occur under the 


epilepsy. 


eyes of the medical men in a Veterans 
Bureau office. The pay of the physicians 
employed by the Veterans Bureau keeps 
out of government service specialists who 
could correctly diagnose such cases and 
help the victim get justice. 

The Auxiliary is also considering the 
problem of the increasing number of 
World War veterans in jails and reform 
schools. It visits these veterans while they 
are in confinement and special efforts ar 


re 
freed, 


they are 
the day that 


made to them when 
to render 
they leave their prisons. 


Another field for Auxiliary 


greet 


practical help on 


service lies 






with pioneers on homesteads, Dr. Hielscher 
says. She adds that while encouragement 
and cheer are of more importance than 


material aid, the Auxiliary will do what it 
can to them in securing 


stock their farms and in establishing mar- 


assist loans to 


kets for their products. 

Another important problem, Dr. Heil- 
scher points out, has been met in States 
with small Auxiliary membership which 
have many hospitals. Obviously the de 
partment treasuries cannot care for he 
needs of the sick from many States. The 
national organization of the Auxiliary has 
created a fund, subscribed to by the more 
affluent departments, which the workers in 
the so-called “hospital States” may draw 
upon. 

The Auxiliary’s National Rehabilitation 


Committee is composed of a chairman, ap- 
pointed by the National President, and 
fifty-three members, one from each de- 
partment, department 
presidents members selected 
from States in which district offices of the 
Veterans Bureau are located make up an 
advisory board. When the whole commit- 
tee is functioning it is expected that 2,400 
voluntary women workers will be in actual 
with the disabled and women 
United States. 


the 


appointed by 
Fourteen 


contact men 


of the 


These Men Can Be ~i Service 
to Distressed Buddies 


UERIES aimed at locating service men 
Q whose statements are necessary to 
substantiate compensation claims should be 
sent to the Legion’s National Rehabilita- 
tion Committee, 417 Bond Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The committee will be glad 
to assist in finding men after other means 
have failed, and, if necessary, will adver- 
tise through the Weekly. The Committee 
wants to hear from the following: 


Men of Hq. Co., 301lst Engineers, who knew 


Apotrr E. BuRLey. 
Anyone who knows the 
of HERMAN CLAUSSON, formerly 
F. A., discharged Fort Porter, N. Y., April, 
1918, as permanently incapacitated for service. 
Last address, care of M. L. Puyra, 6258 Langley 
av., Chicago. Present address or proof of death 
required in claim of mother for compensation 


present whereabouts 
pvt. l/cl., 149ch 


and insurance. 

Anyone who knows present whereabouts of 
Georce E. Ozmtnskt, former boilermaker 1/cl, 
U. S. N. Discharged Great Lakes, IIL, in 1919. 


Information needed to establish claim of mother 
for insu’snee 
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Brainwork Plus Footwork 


F Bugler Ga- 
briel were to 
sound a few 
ta-tas on his 

trumpet to let the 
stragglers outside 
the pearly gates 
know that the 
camp was about 
to be closed and 
late passes would 
be given both 
chemical and mi- 
croscopic tests, 
the resulting rush 
would remind one 
of noon at the 
chow palaces in 
the Brest embar- 
kation camp. 
Many a post com- 


mander and post 
adjutant right 
now wish’ they 


could think up 
some magic plan 
—the use of an 








members to our 
roster.” 

Another post in 
that same section 
of the country, 
Lowery Post of 
Lawton, Okla- 
homa, used less 
persuasive but 
just as effective 
methods. One of 
the post members 
recalled the Paris 
M. P.’s who used 
to pick up bear- 
ers of expired 
passes and escort 
them around to 
No. 10 Rue Ste. 
Anne. When the 
question of 1924 
membership came 
up he suggested 
the same methods 
be used on Le- 
gionnaires — hold- 
ing expired mem- 








irresistible trum- bership cards. 
pet, perhaps — to Judge Tyree of 
make sure their the municipal 
post membership court of Lawton 
would rise to one called a_ special 
a percent When it’s member-getting time in Alabama, Montgomery Post lets the —— _ and the 
while the rising is whole city know about it by decorating a show window. The flowers, the a I ——— 

‘ ‘ aires. 


good. 

For it’s the 
early membership 
that counts most. 
The post that gets 
all its last year’s 
members signed 
up quickly and adds enough new ones 
is sitting pretty for a prosperous 
and successful year. But most posts 
haven’t any magic system of member 
getting. They have found that what 
counts is brainwork plus footwork. <A 
good idea well carried out does the 
trick. The Weekly asked some weeks 
ago that post officials and other Le- 
gionnaires write letters to the Editor 
telling how their posts sign up old mem- 
bers and get new ones. Some of the 
replies were published last week, and 
this week there are more good ones to 
pass on to the whole outfit. 

“El Reno (Oklahoma) Post,” writes 
Vice-Commander Lee J. Stoneman, 
“adopted the two-team plan with varia- 
tions. Early in December, El Reno 
Post started a membership campaign by 
putting on a big feed at one of the 
leading hotels to which all ex-service 
men in the county were invited. We 
organized two teams, the M. P.’s and 
the K. P.’s, the losers to put on a big 
slum party. The final standing was 
M. P.’s 127 members, K. P.’s 87 mem- 
bers, which seemed fitting, as the K. P.’s 
proceeded to function as a_ rolling 
kitchen which was placed on the main 
street of town, so the folks could see 
how the veterans could handle mess kits. 
Instead of corned willie and hardtack 
we had chicken stew, dumplings, salad, 
pie and coffee. Everyone got seconds 
and we fed anyone who had mess gear 


flags, the post’s banner and Legion posters make a display which not only He 
reminds old members to look up the post adjutant, pay 1924 dues and : 
get a new-model membership card, but also brings into the post many 
service men who hadn’t joined simply because nobody 


them to come in 


or similar equipment. After the chow 
everyone gathered in the Legion hall 
for an old-time army-style gathering. 
The feed and entertainment added more 





Who Does the Work 
In Your Post? 

Sty WEEKLY'S round-table discus- 

brought forth 
many opinions aad much information on 
the use of the Manual of Ceremonies and 
ways and means of signing up members. 
The editors are still getting letters on 
member-getting plans, and hope to pub- 
lish in later issues some of those now 


sions have already 


coming in. 

Meanwhile, the Weekly wishes to bring 
a new question before the house. How 
is your post organized? Who does the 
work? Do your post commander and 
post adjutant attempt to do everything 
themselves, or does your post have com- 
mittees handling each of the more import- 
ant of its activities? 

The Weekly wants letters from post 
leaders everywhere telling how their post 
organization systems work out in practice 
Is your post businesslike? Does it get 
things done quickly? Can it get Legion- 
naires of the best ability to put in time and 
If vou can discuss 


energy for the post? 
today 


this subject, write the Weekly 
The best letters will be published. 











appointed a 
chief and twenty- 
five hardboiled M. 
P.’s. Every de- 
linquent member 
was hauled before 
the Judge and no defense was allowed. 
The regular fine was a year’s dues in 
the post. In one afternoon 105 Legion- 
naires who had allowed their member- 
ship cards to expire were rounded up. 
The prisoners entered into the spirit of 
the thing and it went over big. 

S. A. Russell, commander of Samuel 
C. Hart Post of Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina, backs his report with figures, too. 
He says: “In our post, we hold short, 
snappy meetings, try to have something 
of interest at every meeting, show the 
fellows that the Legion is a community 
and national asset, and, last but not 
least, we try to keep every fellow busy. 
With this program, when the end of the 
year rolls around, about all we have to 
do is to appoint teams to get the fel- 
lows to renew and about all it takes 
is just to see the fellows, and nine times 
out of ten they come across with the 
renewal. 

“In getting new members we usually 
put on the teams men who know prac- 
tically everyone in the county and men 
whose work carries them about the 
county. In this way we always pick up 
quite a few new members. Last year 
our total membership was 245. To date 
(January 25th) we have 230, of whom 
160 are renewals and 85 new members. 

The remaining 85 of our last year’s 
roster have all been seen, except for 
the few that have moved away, and all 
have promised to pay up, and I am 


had ever asked 
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gambling that you 
couldn’t keep those 
fellows out.” 


We mentioned 
last week the good 
uses to which post — 
publications can be 
put. This item, 
which we lifted o ~ ae 


from the Recall, of- 
ficial paper of Wal- 
lace W. Pelzer Post 
of Milton, Pennsyl- 
vania, shows also 
the advantages of 
a post owning its ' onese grone 4 





Post, The American Legion $_ ae 


The fight was on. 

“Competition? 
Two members of 
2. one team decided 
to leave for 
3 Nashua, fourteen 
miles east of here, 
one Saturday night 
about nine o’clock, 
take in a dance and 


tm. 
Sy 


Dollar at the same time 
. 2 sign up all the 
Nashua boys. The 


captain of the op- 





; m posing team got 
next to the plan. 
He ‘phoned three 





own clubhouse: 
“During the dull 
times confronting 
some of the public, 
ex-service men are 
as hard hit as any 
has 


other humans, so our post con 
ceived a method whereby members may 
earn the money for their dues, new 
members as well as renewals. The 
chairman of the house committee will 
be instructed to give work in the post 
canteen to all men who desire to pay 
their dues in this manner, as follows: 


All members desiring to earn their dues 
must report to Chairman Harshburger 
at once. They will be assigned nights 
on duty at the clubrooms and must 
work five nights. The house committee 
will then turn their earnings over to 
the treasurer as dues and the working 
member will receive a 1924 member- 
ship card. New members must work 
six nights and must sign a membership 
application. The post commander must 
approve all applicants before they are 


assigned work. All members owing 
money may work out their indebted- 
ness in this same manner.” 


According to a letter from O. P. 
Hovind, adjutant of Valley Post of 
Glasgow, Montana, the sales-letter plan 


ZT he Air ! 


HE WEEKLY of February 15th 
7 contained an article on the work 

of our Air Mail Service. In the 
same issue appeared an editorial com- 
menting on the good work of those who 
carry our mail by air and also calling 
attention—in an entirely friendly way 
—to the unfortunate fact that several 
hours of daylight are not utilized by 
the fliers who, in co-operation with the 
railroads, transport mail between New 
York and San Francisco. In that edi- 
torial Carl F. Egge, head of the Air 
Mail Service, was asked to “tell us 
frankly what he believes the service 
ought to have in the way of equipment 
and men and funds.” His reply fol- 
lows: 


I certainly will accept that invitation in 
the same spirit in which it was tendered, 
and I am glad to have the opportunity to 
explain our present schedule which, to the 
ordinary layman, appears to be_ subject 
50 criticism. 

The plane leaving New York in the 
morning carries almost a capacity load of 
Cleveland city mail. If we have room in 
the plare we advance Chicago gate-way 
mail. The Cleveland mail carried by air 
ts advanced in delivery one business day. 
If we had taken Chicago mail out of New 


This handy bank check makes it easy for the member of the Department 
of Colorado to pay up his 1924 dues. 
blank checks to every member on its rolls. 
medicine to men suffering with putitoffitis, a form of sleeping sickness 


didn’t work in his part ular sector. 
Go-and-get-’em methods were required, 


and the go-getters of Valley Post went 


and got ’em. Here’s his report: 

“By numerous red-hot letters to our 
entire 1923 membership we tried to put 
our post across one hundred percent 
for 1924 by January Ist, but without 


success. At our first January meeting 
we decided to put on a membership 
contest. Captains were chosen to head 
two teams and each captain chose his 
team from those who had paid 1924 
dues. A banquet for the winners was 
the stake. The results have exceeded 


our fondest expectations. We will have 
a larger membership this year than in 
any previous year and we have en- 
rolled members for 1924 who have been 
impossible to get heretofore. 

“The adjutant mimeographed a list 
of all those who once had been Legion- 
naires, the 1923 delinquents and all 


non-member veterans who resided with- 
in the county. Copies of the list were 


given to each member of the teams. 


The department sent one of these 
This system proved powerful 


of his men and ar- 
ranged to start for 
Nashua at seven in 
the evening. The 
first two men were 
tipped off and left at six instead of nine 
o'clock, with the result that when they 
got a mile out of Nashua on the return 


trip with every available man _ in 
Nashua signed up and their dues 
checks in their pockets, they met the 
captain and the three men of the op- 


posing team just pulling in. Such in- 
cidents as this have made the contest 
exciting and a success. Our member- 
ship this year already exceeds that of 
any previous year, with over two weeks 
of the contest still to ‘ 

The Department of Colorado is tak- 
ing care this year of those members 
who have the best of intentions to 
re-up for 1924 but who don’t just get 
around to writing out a check for dues. 
Every former member has been sent a 
letter asking him to sign up for an- 
other hitch, and to help make it easier 
for him a blank check is enclosed. All 
the prospect has to do is fill in the 
name of his bank and sign on the dotted 
line. The post treasurer and adjutant 
do the rest. 


£0. 


ail Service Speaks Up 





York rather than Cleveland and had flown 
it through to Chicago, arriving there at 
approximately five or six o’clock that eve- 
ning, the delivery necessarily would not 
have been made until the following morn- 
ing and there would have been no mate- 
rial advance from a post office standpoint, 
because the trains will deliver the mail in 
time for delivery on the second morning. 

The mail flown from Cleveland to Chi- 
cago arrives at Cleveland by rail at 8:35 


which is 
We have 
and with 


a. m. Eastern Standard Time, 
Central or 


| 


Chicago Time. 


a capacity load of Chicago mail 


great regularity deliver it to the post of- 


fice in Chicago in time for delivery the 
same afternoon. The train from which 
we take the mail is due to arrive at Chicago 
in the early evening and again you will 


note that we have advanced the delivery 
of five hundred pounds, or approximately 
twenty thousand letters. In this instance, 
the patrons of the Chicago office are bene- 
fited. 

It is true, as you state in your editorial, 
that all the lay-overs 
occur and many 
light are put to use.” | 
your matter that ma 


route these 


along 
that “good hours of day- 


eall 


y prove 


4 
wisn to 


not 
attention to a 





of interest. The capacity of our ships is 
approximately five hundred pounds, or 
twenty thousand letters. It is true that 


we could take a load of mail out of New 
York for San Francisco and deliver the 
same without night flying in San Fran- 
cisco on the third day after departure 
from New York, which would result in a 
iving of two days from the present rail 


schedule. As a result of such a schedule 
we would advance the delivery of twenty 
thousand Under our present 
schedule we change the mail six times on 
our westbound trip, with the result that 
we advance the delivery one business day 
of three thousand pounds of mail, or one 


letters. 





hundred and twenty thousand letters. 

Our program for the next year calls for 
the establishment of a through schedule 
between the Atlantic and Pacifte, involv- 
ing night flights between Chicago and 
Cheyenne. Under this schedule there will 
be no lay-overs and all of the good hours 
of daylight as well as night ill be put 
to use. 

The story entitled “Fliers of the Wes 
ern Mail,” by Mr. Ross Dudley, is very 
well written The only eriticism I car 
offer is the fact that you publish a picture 
of one of our wrecks. It is true that we 
do have forced landings and occasional] 
wreck a sh but I k you will agree 
with me that transportation vehicles 
have accidents, and perhaps some _ hav 
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7“he Passing of a Gallant Leader 
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Legion banners were dipped in salute as the hearse bearing the body 

of President Wilson passed on its way to the National Cathedral in 

Washington. The honor guard was composed of World War vet- 
erans who are still in the servic< 


we the body of Woodrow Wilson, World War President and ex- 





Commander-in-Chief of America’s military and nav forces, Was 
laid to rest in Washington, D. C., The American Legion was represented 
at the services by a committee of notable members headed by National 
Commander John R. Quinn. President Wil was a charter member 
of George Washington Post of the Legion of W ngton. The flag and 
banner of the National Commander and of the Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were stationed outside Mr. Wilson’s home and were 
dipped in salute when the body was brought ym the house. The 
services and the funeral procession were ' ple, in accordance 
with the expressed wishes of the late President be bu las an Amer- 
ican citizen and not as a former executive-in-chief of the nation. The 
salute of the national and Legion colors and the honer guard of twenty- 
four enlisted men representing the Army, Na and Marine Corps, all 

This huge floral emblem was the token of whom were in service during the World W ir, were the only touches 
of respect of the members of The of pomp or color during the ceremo! ies. Natio al Commander Quinn 
American Legion to their war Com- requested The American Legion to observ: hirty-days period of 

mandex-im-Chief official mourning. All Legion post and department colors were draped. 

















A group of Legion representatives at the Wilson funeral services. From left to right, Past National Vice-Com- 

mander Thomas W. Miller, Past National Commander Franklin D’Olier, National Commander John R. Quinn, 

Past National Vice-Commander H. Nelson Jackson and Past Department Commander James A. Drain of the 
District of Columbia 
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The Missing Paymaster 


“A stranger has shown up in my dis- 
trict,” he informed me one night when 
I met him in response to his summons. 
“While I have no proof, I believe he 
is a deserter from your army. In some 
way he has procured a French passport 


and passing himself off as French- 
man. He sits around the Café de 
Verre drinking wine, but never beyond 


the point where he can keep control of 
his faculties. Nobody can win his 
friendship. He will not respond to any 
of my efforts, although I have been 
working on him for over a_ week. 
even tried to have him followed, but he 
is on to that little game. He gives my 
men the slip every time. I believe you 
will have to take him in charge your- 
self, major. 


PMHUHAT same night, in the disguise of 
l a French major of artillery, with a 
pair of colored glasses shading my eyes, 
I joined Levy at the Café de Verre. For 


over three hours we sat in the rear of 
that vile dive and studied our man, 
first by watching him directly as op- 


portunity offered and then, later on, by 
shifting our positions so that we could 
observe him in the many large mirrors 
which lined the walls and gave the place 
its name. 

He was not large, but it was easy 
io see that his tight-fitting clothe 
concealed an unusually powerful body. 
His insolence to the men about him 
proved that he was anything but a 
coward, and he was left severely alone. 
I sized him up as a man who would 
dangerous in a fight. 

Yet his every movement bespoke t 
hunted man. He was ever on the ee rt, 
his eyes roving around the place as if 
he were expecting an attack from any 
quarter. This alertness became all the 
more pronounced when a new arrival 
came into the café. Whenever the door 
opened the man would crouch down in 
his chair like a tiger about to spring, 
while his right hand would slip into 
the pocket of his coat. As the new- 


comer passed around through the 
crowd the man’s eyes never left him 
until he felt sure that the innocent- 


looking exterior did not hide an officer 
of the law. 

At last satisfied, 
to watching the others. 
he was thus engaged that I 
reflected in the mirror. I got a square 
look into those shifty eves of his. One 
penetrating glance and I knew my man. 
His clothes and neat appearance told 
me that he still had some vride, and 
it was easy to see that the habitués of 
the resort bored him—he would have 
none of them. Here, in the midst of 
many, he was lonesome. It was evi- 
dent that he had come to the place not 
on account of the type of people he 

t 1er because he knew 


would meet but rat 
that here he would he safe, for the Café 


he would again turn 
It was while 
saw him 


1 
} 








de Verre wa: off limits for all Ameri- 
can troops. 

“Here is a mar T fj 
who was <'+t j , ery 
indi oa tis é } + } yk Af, } 
to fr ’ 7 y 
of being 1 } 


(Continued from page 9) 
place as a safe retreat. He longs for 
the right kind of friends, however, «nd 
if I could find the proper type of girl 
I could not only reach that fellow, but 
I could also get him to talk. For all 


his shrewdness, he will respond to the 
handling of a clever girl. None of the 
women here could help me, because they 
don’t interest him. This is a_ horrible 
hole, but I’ve got to use one of ou 
own girl and she'll need all her cour- 
age to work here.” 

“Why don’t you arrest him and then 
try to break him?” queried my com- 
panion. 

“In the first place,” I answered, “we 


haven’t a shred of evidence to connect 
him even remotely with any crime, much 
Besides, a 


less with the Barry case. 

man of his type would only laugh at 
me if I did try to break him. Again, 
we would have to catch him well off 
his guard. His hand is seldom far 
away from the pocket that contains his 
automatic. No, my friend, as much as 
I would like to lock up that chap, we 
must first secure enough evidence to 
allow us to build up a good case before 
ve attempt to break him.” 

How about Celeste? The little 
French girl’s early work on the case 
had already proved of great value to us. 
She was still making her home with 
Jeanette, who was patiently waiting 
while we fought to solve the mystery 
of her fiance’s disappearance. Would 
not she prove a valuable accomplice? 
The next day I cailed at Jeanette’s 
home. 

“What I need now,” I said, “is a girl 


clever enough and brave enough to fre- 
quent a disreputable café every night. 
To all outward appearances she must 
become like the others. She must play 
her cards so that she can become ac- 
quainted with this man and, by gaining 
his confidence, pull the truth from him. 
Celeste, are you willing to take the 


risk?” 
“W HY not allow both of us to go?” 
spoke up Jeanette. “Two can 
work on it better than one. Celeste can 
be disguised as a hardened frequenter 
of the cafés while I go along as a nov- 
ice. If this man what you think he 
is, he will fall for a novice quicker than 
for a habitué. He will never suspect 
me in that role, 2and—” 

“But, my dear girl,” 
“do you not realize what a place this 
Only the worst types visit the Café 
de Verre. If you were ever known to 
have been there your reputation would 
be blasted forever. No! I couldn’t 
think of allowing you to make such a 
sacrifice.” 

“My reputation is of no more 
to me than Celeste’s is to her. 
can go, I can.” 

Celeste had had plenty of experience 
in my work and knew how to take care 


is 


IT interrupted, 


is? 


value 


If she 





of herself. But es for Jeanette—that 
was snother matter. Celeste broke in: 

“Why don’t you adonvt Jeanette’s 
plan, major? I think it’s a mighty 
clever one. I can protect her, and you 
can also have some of vour men al- 
ways lable. We can slip in and out 


again in disguise and no one will ever 
be the wiser. 

I was convinced against my will, 
but the idea appealed to me. I prom- 
ised the two girls that before they went 
to the café I would arrange for two 
of my men to act as their escorts until 
they attempted to meet the man we 
were after. I warned them that under 
no circumstances were they to enter 
this café without my knowledge. Last 
of all, I assured them that as far 
their entering or leaving the place was 


as 


concerned, I could arrange that with- 
out trouble through Levy. Aside from 
Levy, the two men who were to act as 


escorts and myself, not another soul 
was to know of the adventure. 

Levy seemed glad to hear of the plan 
and offered to do all in his power to 
make the attempt a success. 

“It’s all arranged,” I told Celeste 
and Jeanette after my talk with Levy. 
“Tomorrow night we make our first 
visit. I will meet you with the two 
who are to act as your escorts.’ 

The following night I was at the 
meeting-place agreed upon in company 

with Sergeant Bell and Sergeant Bar- 
ea As the cathedral clock boomed out 
the hour of nine the girls came- out of 
the shadows and joined our party. 


] HAD to look a second time to be 
sure that Celeste’s companion was in 


reality Jeanette. I could scarcely be- 
lieve my eyes. Gone were the clear 
white skin and the rosy cheeks. In 
their place was a painted face. The 
long drooping eyelashes shadowing 
deep gra'y eyes were filmed over with 


some sort. of eyebrow paste. The dark 
brown hair, which she always wore in 
a demure braid around her head, was 
now a riot of ringlets and curls. Her 
dress reached barely to her knees, while 
her stockings had the sheen of silk— 
and were quite in keeping with her 
part, for only the demimonde wore silk 
stockings in F'rance during the war. 
“Before we go down to the café,” I 
said, after complimenting Jeanette on 
her make-up, “I want to warn you that 
unless you obey my orders without 
question I shzll remove both of you 
from the case. In the first place, Bell 
and Barton are always to act as your 
guards. They will call for you at your 
home, escort you to the café, sit at a 
table near by, and see that you are re- 
turned safely home each night. They 
will protect you with their lives if nec- 
circum- 


essary. Remem)er—under no 
stances are you =ver to visit this place 
unless Bell and Barton are with you 


Do you agree to this?” 


“We do,” replied both girls in the 
same breath. 
“Very well, that’s settled. As to the 


methods you are to employ to gain the 
friendship of the suspect, we shall have 
to postpone planning them until we see 
how the case develops. Mademoiselle 
Jeanette, allow Celeste to guide you in 
vour part and everything will be well. 
That is all.” 

We found Levy waiting 
us when we reached the Café 

“Everything arranged, 


outside for 
de Verre. 
he said. 


is 


+. 
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sae a 
“No questions will be raised about the 
comings and goings of your party. 
Good luck to you.” 

With a quiet handshake and a few 
low-spoken words of encouragement to 
the two girls, I stepped aside and 
motioned to the four to go in. Allow- 
ing them a few minutes leeway, I, too, 
pushed open the doors and walked to a 
table in the rear. 

Jeanette and Celeste had secured a 
table by themselves near the center of 
the room, yet on the outer fringe of 
the dance-floor. The flutter aroused by 
their entry had hardly died away when 
I sauntered in. Jeanette and Celeste 
had been the cynosure of all eyes, not 
only of the men, but of the girls as 
well. 

The man we were after sat on the 
opposite side of the dance-floor. From 
where I sat I could see that his curi- 
osity had been aroused by the advent 
of the newcomers—not enough, per- 
haps, to make him forget his usual cau- 
tion, but enough to interest him. I had 
purposely refrained from giving the 
four a description of the man; I was 
afraid they might try to single him 
out, and I wanted him to be the one to 
make the advances, if it were possible. 

During the entire evening I watched 
the scene before me. Never on the 
stage have I seen one to compare with 
it. Here were two girls reared in homes 
of refinement frequenting a notorious 
resort in order that the sweetheart of 
one could be avenged. Their acting of 
the parts assigned them was _ superb. 
Even when they left the place it was 
as if all had been worked out long in 
advance. 

The second night was a repetition of 
the first. The girls came in together, 
occupied the same table as on the first 
night, remained together, departed to- 
gether. The only detail wherein the 
second visit differed from the first 
came just after the four had left the 
place. As they passed down the hall 
the suspect signalled for the manager 
of the café to come to his table. Al- 
though I did not hear question or an- 
swer, I knew by the way the man 
pointed to the door and by the negative 
shake of the manager’s head that we 
had stirred up enough interest in this 
cold suspect to cause him to inquire 
about the new visitors. 

In order that he might have no sus- 
picions, however, I had the girls remain 
away on the third night and again on 
the fourth. Possibly, too, their ab- 
sense would make his curiosity all the 
keener when they did return. As I 
watched this mysterious stranger on 
those two nights I thought he seemed 
disappointed at the non-appearance of 
the girls—but I may have been fooling 
myself. Anyway, I determined to try 
different tactics on the fifth night. I 
had the two girls, with their escorts, 
Separate at the doors, Jeanette and 
Celeste going in alone, followed shortly 
after by the two sergeants. The latter 
two, instead of sitting at the same table 
with the girls, took a different one— 
thus it would appear that there had 
been a quarrel between the girls and 
their escorts. 

The quick eyes of the suspect did 
not lose a bit. of this. The four were 
under close scrutiny for over half an 
hour. The man seemed to be puzzled. 
Were the sharp jaws of a trap con- 
cealed in any of the moves? Finally, 
satisfied that everything was all right, 
he coolly arose and walked across the 
dance-floor. 
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Was he going out? Had he seen the 


trap? 

No. With a bow he moved out a 
chair at the table where the girls were 
sitting and, without so much as asking 
permission, sat down at the side of 
Jeanette. 


It had worked. 
I met the girls as they 
way home. 


were on their 


“That man who came over to your 
table and sat down is the one we are 
after,” I informed them. “What did he 


9 


have to say to you? 

“He asked me if I were not a stranger 
to café life,” replied Jeanette, “and I 
told him yes. We chatted on at random 
for a while, and then he asked us to 
dine with him tomorrow. We said that 
we would.” 

“That’s splendid progress,” I replied. 
“Tomorrow night I will change your 
escorts so that he won’t be suspicious. 
Don’t play him too fast. Keep him in 


suspense. The longer you play him the 
harder he will fall when the time 
comes.” 


(To be concluded) 


More Compensation 
Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 14) 


to override Mr. Harding’s veto voted 
with the anti-compensationists. 

The caucus finally voted to instruct 
the committee to finish work on the tax 
bill by February 11th and then “pro- 
ceed to the consideration of legislation 
granting adjusted compensation to the 
veterans of the World War.” This was 
a compromise. The anti-compensation- 
ists would have liked to see all reference 
to adjusted compensation eliminated, 
and the pro-compensationists would 
have liked to see the committee in- 
structed to vote out their bill. The pros 
lost out because in one instance fifty 
and in another instance forty-one Con- 
gressmen who have been regarded as 
steadfast friends of the soldiers’ meas- 
ure voted with the opponents of that 
measure. 

A tabulated list of the vote on the - 
two propositions first mentioned is pub- 
lished on another page. It has never 
been published anywhere before. There 
was no record vote on the proposition 
to report the tax bill by February 11th 
and then take up (notice the omission 
of instructions to report) the Adjusted 
Compensation Bill. 

I am sure it would be grossly unfair 
to imply that all of these fifty or 
forty-one Congressmen have deserted 
the adjusted compensation measure 
The opposition, which is liberal enough 


with its claims, does not, so far as I 
know, even claim that such is the case. 
But the opposition does claim that 


many of them have gone over, and this 
statement doubtless contains some 
truth. 

All in all, the situation seems to me 
to warrant passing on to you a sug- 
gestion I have received from House 
members themselves. This is that it 
might not be a bad idea for persons 
who are interested one way or another 
in the Adjusted Compenstaion Bill te 
write and ask these legislators just 
where they do stand. Certainly that is 
the one best way to find out—every 
man to his own satisfaction. ~~ 
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By Air to the Pole 


‘ (Continued from page 7) 


will take it. Our plans are made. We 
shall probably start next May. 

“These rumors you hear about the 
tragedy of the Dixmude having fright- 
ened our officers and men are without 
foundation. We have so many requests 
from men who want to go that we 
cannot consider a small number of 
them. The Shenandoah will carry only 
thirty-five or forty. If we had the 
space we could take a thousand. 

“Only those on active duty in the 
service will go. We are not so sure 
that the work can be accomplished in 
one season, and they may be compelled 
to stay at a ground base until the fol- 
lowing year. In that case, the Shen- 
andoah will come home and dash back 
when weather permits.” 

Not knowing how long it will take 
them to explore the earth’s last blind 
spot and with very little knowledge 
concerning the weather to be encoun- 
tered, officials in charge of the pro- 
jected polar flight are taking every 
precaution that science can provide. 
First, there is helium, the non-inflam- 
mable gas with which the giant air- 
ship is now inflated. They have de- 
cided to use helium because it will not 
explode, though it will lift ten percent 
less than hydrogen and its cost is like 
the war debt. As she stands, or floats, 
today, the Shenandoah represents a 
cost of $2,000,000, and the gas that 
holds her in the air costs $250,000. So 
many hydrogen-filled craft have been 
wrecked that the Navy has decided to 
sacrifice part of the load to avoid the 
risk. 

Accordingly the Shenandoah must 
do a bit of maneuvering to get into 
Arctic regions. She cannot cut straight 
northward to Alaska because she would 
have to hurdle the Rockies at eight 
thousand feet. So with her gas cells 
only seventy-seven percent full, to per- 
mit expansion in the lighter air at the 
altitudes she must attain, the big ship 
will proceed by easy stages across the 
nani from Lakehurst to Fort Worth, 

exas, thence to San Diego, California, 
and on up the Pacific Coast to Puget 
Sound, where she will pause long 
enough to replenish all her supplies 
and check up on the last-minute weather 
news coming out of the north from 
advance parties now on their way to 
Nome. 

From Puget Sound she will hop 
straight to her mooring mast in the 
Alaskan city, 1944 miles non-stop, a 
distance equal to that across the At- 
lantic. At Nome a ground force of 
several hundred men will greet the ship, 
where also will be one of two oil-burn- 
ing supply vessels now being equipped 
with mooring masts. If the Shenan- 
doah finds difficulty getting to her land 
base at Nome she will be moored to the 
mast on the supply ship. 

The other vessel with its mast will 
be stationed at Spitzbergen, north of 
Europe, and six hundred and forty 
miles from the pole on the opposite 
side from Nome, which is 1560 miles 
from the pole. If the ship meets one 
of the sixty-mile-an-hour gales that are 
not uncommon in those regions she may 
be compelled to turn around and run 
with the wind. One way or the other, 
at Nome or Spitzbergen, she may find 
a safe mooring. 

At each base three seaplanes will be 


stationed for use in the advance work. 
Nome has been picked as the starting 
point because the ice opens up there in 
June and the surface craft can land 
supplies and working parties sufficient 
to erect the sixty tons of mooring mast 
now being fabricated. 

The most powerful. radio set ever 
taken aboard an airship is being in- 
stalled in the big rigid, doubling its 
present radius—even now she can send 
and receive half way across the con- 
tinent. Another invention is the water 
recovery system. Hundreds of gallons 
of gasoline and alcohol will be con- 
sumed by her engines, and this would 
leave the craft too light once in the 
air and it would rise to great heights, 
necessitating the loss of valuable he- 
lium if the weight were not maintained. 
By an ingenious contrivance the hydro- 
gen freed from the gasoline as it is 
used is mixed with air, producing 
water, and this constantly compensates 
for the weight of fuel consumed. 

Heretofore the aerial gobs on board 
have been taking their rest in ham- 


mocks swung between the girders close | 


to the foot-wide keel, the only thing 


between them and the weather being | 
the light, thin fabric which envelops | 


the ship like a pillow case. They 
haven’t been so comfortable. Now a 
wooden platform is being built at one 
point on the keel and on this light 
bunks are to be installed, much like 
the quarters on the lower deck of a 
wartime transport. 
ber. 


You will remem- | 


When they are not occupying the | 


bunks, off-watch, some of the crew will 
spend their entire time out in the en- 
gine gondolas, which are swung out 
from the sides of the rigid at the end 
of a ladder. Each engine requires 
constant supervision by two men, who 
will stand their watch as if aboard a 
surface ship—with this added require- 
ment, that if they change a spark plug 
or make other repairs they must do 
it in a hurry, else the engines will 
freeze. 

The actual exploring will be done in 
July and August. Those who have been 
as far north as they cared to go say 
that when the weather is at its best 
the thermometer stays around forty or 
fifty degrees above zero. 

The Zeppelin L-49 raided England 
on October 17, 1915, and encountered 
weather below zero several thousand 
feet over London. One of the engines 
froze while a spark plug was being 
changed and the craft could not work 
its way back to Germany, but drifted 
with the wind over France, where it 
was forced down. Two of the riggers 
who had been working inside the hull, 
where there is no heat whatever, were 
lifted out with frozen legs which were 
amputated to save their lives. 

The twenty great balloons (each as 
large as a five-story building) which 
do the work of lifting the huge ship 
and which constitute most of its in- 
terior require constant attention. The 
exhaust valves are on top of the ship, 
which is reached by means of a ladder 
running uv for ninety feet to a sort of 
crow’s-nest or gunner’s cockpit. Out 
on the top the riggers must make their 
way every day, inspecting valves and 
the wide exnanse of fabric. If it is 
torn it must be mended immediately 
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before the envelope is ripped to shreds. 

And inside, too, each balloon must 
be inspected every few hours. Over 
the framework the men must craw] like 
flies, sounding for leakage and seeking 
evidences of strain. Special clothing 
is being provided, including felt slip- 
pers to enable the toilers to climb about 
the light beams without doing damage. 

To keep the rigid on an even keel 
either in the hot sunlight or the cold 
damp air of storm periods (and the 
gas will be shrinking or expanding con- 
stantly), some of the crew must be on 
guard every minute of the twenty-four 
hours. The valves must work prop- 
erly on every occasion or the ballast 
must be shifted to just the right weight. 
Somewhere there is always a set of 
controls in operation. And the control 
system of an airship includes every- 
thing about a submarine and an air- 
plane combined. 

While the riggers are shinning up 
the ladders or prowling about the top 
of the shiv as it hovers over the Arctic 
waste, the officers in the control car 
three city blocks distant under the 
front will have their hands full of 
levers, wheels and instruments. The 
car is only twenty feet long and ten 
wide. It is enclosed with mica sheets. 
There the captain, his executive officer 
and the others will spend their time 
on duty. In front is the steering 
wheel. At the left is the elevator con- 
trol, the slightest twist of which makes 
the big air leviathan nose up or down. 
Alongside it is the rudder wheel, con- 
trolling the sidewise motion. The wires 
on these controls extend for nearly 
feet through the 
aisles under the gas bags. Three- 
fourths of the way aft there is a dupli- 
cate set. with a man on duty there to 
take charge if for any reason the front 
controls fail. 

Up in the control car is a chart 
board, a magnetic compass and a gyro 
compass. In those regions the mag- 
netic pole exerts such influence that 
there sometimes is a deviation of thirty- 
five degrees. So the gyro compass is 
relied upon, only to a certain extent, 
however, for directly behind the execu- 
tive officer and the coxswain is the 
wireless operator with his radio com- 
pass. Points for taking bearings by 
radio are being located in the United 
States and Europe. That is something 
for the fans to anticipate when they 
try to pick up the Shenandoah next 
summer. 


One of the chief troubles in sight js 
height sickness. Human beings are 
accustomed to the heavy atmosphere on 
the surface, and after they have spent 
many hours in the air their Vitality 
seems to disappear, leaving them weak 
and almost hel pless. They become go 
exhausted that sleep is impossible when 


there is opportunity for it. Walking 
only a few feet, they are compelled to 
lie down and rest. For that reason 


the Shenandoah will keep as close to 
the surface as possible if storms do not 
drive her aloft. 

In order to decide the question of 
land or water existing there, the region 
will be surveyed by cameras of various 
kinds, including the motion- picture. In 
this work, as far north as they dare 
go from the supply ship, the seaplanes 
will co-operate. They will be used on 
reconnaissance trips to investigate the 
tides, a three-foot variation of which 
has been known without the reasons 
being discovered. 

Possibly no expedition ever went out 
with so much scientific equipment as 
the Shenandoah will carry and so many 
means for conserving its supplies, 
Even the wash water used aboard will 
be carefully stored in bags and used 
as ballast. Nearly all the equipment 
is new. Much of it is a product of 
war effort. The sextant, for example, 
unlike the ordinary ship’s sextant, will 
be capable of taking readings at 4 
height of five thousand feet. 

Admittedly a flight into the 
navy Officials justify the 
cause of its possible results. The crew 
will be prepared for hardships. None 
of the officers slept on her round trip 
flight to St. Louis last October. 

They know that practically every 
field of science is waiting for them to 
bring back discoveries of vast import- 


dark, 
project be- 


ance. The polar blasts determine 
weather conditions throughout the 
United States. Their source is un- 
known. Whether they are_ swirled 


back from the hot currents rising from 
the equator or not is yet to be de- 
termined. Military men are of one 
mind in saying that a polar base may 
one day be as essential to our national 
welfare as the Panama canal. This 
the Germans recognized years ago. In 
1910 Count Zeppelin and Prince Henry 
took a force of men to Spitzbergen, 
where until the outbreak of the war 
a staff of meteorologists were at work 
charting weather conditions with a view 
toward a polar flight. 
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FACT versus FANCY 


ECRETARY MELLON has said that if the Adjusted Compen- 


*" sation Bill passes taxes cannot be reduced and may even be 


The entire campaign against the Adjusted Compensation Bill 
has been based on this statement, which— 

It is possible to reduce taxes all or more than Mr. 
proposed and to pay adjusted compensation at the 


At the rate our national debt is being paid off, 
Mellon in his statistical arguments 
against adjusted compensation takes no account—during the next 
ten years will be sufficient to pay adjusted compensation three times 
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The Last Adventure a J. 


Galvan 


(Continued from page 5) 


but he consoled himself with the thought 
that the first American to reach the 
trenches had been a Marine—the corps 
would be grateful for that. 

J. Galvan had selected two groups of 
professors of French—the soldiers, from 
whom he picked up the colorful argot 
of the trenches, and the children. 

He adored children, and children 
adored him; it was there that his charm 
was most in evidence, for as soon as 
he reached a village the children came 
flocking to him quite naturally. 

J. Galvan budgeted his pay into two 
parts, one for his personal needs—a 
bottle of wine every day and a bottle 
of cognac every two days—and one for 
the children— sous to pass around, 
chocolates, and five-frane notes for the 
mother who toiled at home while her 
husband carried on at the front. 


* * * * 


HE shadows of a June evening were 

lengthening in the woods. Scat- 
tered among the shell-battered trunks 
bodies lay stretched in many poses. 
Here a hand still clutched at a lifeless 
throat, there a pair of fists was still 
doubled. For eight days two thousand 
Americans and three thousand Germans 
had been hunting death in those woods, 
and the chase was not yet over. Before 
the colonel commanding the regiment 
would be able to write, “Belleau Wood 
is in the Marines’ hands,” eight days of 
hand-to-hand fighting in an inferno of 
artillery that blotted out friend and 
foe alike must pass. 

J. Galvan, uncomfortably installed in 
a shell-hole, was holding a council of 
war with himself. Recapitulation: Cap- 
tain, killed; lieutenants, killed; ser- 
geants, killed. There remained of the 
company two corporals and eighteen 
men, 

J. Galvan came to two conclusions: 
(1) Under the circumstances, J. Gal- 
van is reinstated in his previous grade 
as first sergeant; (2) given a body of 
men and a non-commissioned officer to 
lead them, the war might as well go on. 

But for the war to go on it was essen- 
tial to eat—which had not occurred to 
him since yesterday morning. With 
potent logic, J. Galvan reasoned that 
yesterday morning fourteen replace- 
ments had come up carrying their own 
rations, that they now lay still in front 
of a nest of three machine guns out 
ahead there, that they no longer suf- 
fered from any bodily need—and twenty 
live men did. 

Ten o’clock at night—J. Galvan an- 
nounced that he was in command on 
that front, and that he was going to get 
something to eat. 

J. Galvan had seen Spanish bayonets 
in Cuba, Chinese lances at the fall of 
Pekin, Negrito head-hunters in the 
Philippines, and for many days now he 
had been seeing Boches. 

Ten meters away the muzzles of three 


machine guns peeked through the brush, 
and behind them lurked ten or a dozen 
rather wakeful representatives of the 
opposition who heard no sound as J. 
Galvan opened sacks, looted musettes, 
cut canteens from bodies that were per- 
versely lying squarely on them. At 
four a.m. J. Galvan was back in his 
shell-hole with five cans of monkey 
meat, two loaves of bread, seven full 
canteens, two cans of goldfish and a 
bullet in the thick of his leg. 

The wound was nothing, and as noth- 
ing he regarded it. By six o’clock the 
men had eaten and attacked, and the 
twelve representatives of the opposi- 
tion behind the three machine-guns had 
been suppressed in varying fashions but 
with identical results. But the last ball 
to leave the muzzle of the last gun flew 
squarely 
penetrated it with precision. 

J. Galvan put his hand to the wound 
and doubled up. He leaned against a 





at J. Galvan’s stomach and | 


friendly tree, thought it over, decided | 


to see a doctor. 

The regimental P. C. was in Lucy. 
A quarter of an hour later J. Galvan 
walked past his colonel. 

“Where are you going, Galvan?” 

“To hell, sir.” 

J. Galvan stood at attention, saluted, 
puckered his face a little, fell to his 
knees, and then lay stretched out at full 
length. 

So ended the last adventure of J. 
Galvan. 

One who rates well with God, the 
regimental chaplain, once remarked 
that St. Peter was of a 
dictory nature, and that undoubtedly 
he had flung wide the gates of Paradise 
for J. Galvan. Even a layman can see 
two good reasons why J. Galvan prob- 
ably did not attain his own expressed 
destination; first, there are many little 
children in Paradise—and then you 
know the last stanza of the Marines’ 
hymn: 


Here’s health to you and to our corps, 
which we are proud to serve, 

In many a strife we’ve fought for life and 
never lost our nerve. 

If the Army and the Navy ever gaze on 
Heaven’s scenes 

They will find the streets are guarded by 
United States Marines. 


[Epitor’s Note. — In the original 
French version of this story the ques- 
tion “Where are you going, J. Galvan?” 
and the answer, “To hell, sir,” are 
printed in English. At the end of the 
story appears the following interesting 
note: “For the benefit of those who are 
ignorant of English, the word ‘hell’ is 
the French ‘enfer’; it is not considered 
good form among people of good breed- 
ing to use this word. Regard for the 
truth, however, compels us to recog- 
nize the fact that no word is more 
widely used throughout the United 
States.”’] 
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| Chase Pain Away 


withMusterole 


When the winds blow raw 
and chill and rheumatism starts 
to tingle in your joints and 
muscles, get out your good 
friend Musterole. 

Rub this soothing white ointment 
gently over the sore spot. As Muster- 
ole penetrates the skin and goes down 
to the seat of trouble, you feel a gentle, 
healing warmth; then comes cooling, 
welcome relief from Old Man Pain. 

Better by far than the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster, Musterole does the 
work without the burn and blister 
Grandma knew s0 well. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, rheu- 
matism and congestion of all kinds, 
just rub on Musterole. 

Don’t wait for trouble; keep a jar 
or tube on the bathroom shelf. 

To Mothers: Musteroleis also made 
in milder form for fabies and small 
children. AskforChildren’sMusterole. 
35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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We have positions open now that will 
pay from $45 to $100 a week. We are 
organizing a sales force to introduce 
the Cole Visible Gasoline Gauge, @ 
low-priced, scientifically accurate in- 
strument for Ford and Chevrolet cars. 
Prevents running out of gas. Guards 
against short measure. Fits on instrument 
board—always in sight. Big selling records. 
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ty. Our campaign is just begin- 
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Baloo Silk Shirts $3.35 


Unusually attractive and durable. Pongee color, 
with collar attached. Give size and pay postman 
when delivered. Regulation OD Army shirts $2.65. 
For other Army Goods write for price quotation. 


ARMY & NAVY SUPPLY HOUSE 
Box 478 LADYSMITH, WIS. 
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uuu 01) § ec istered! 
E. EE. STEVENS, | STEVENS, Jr. Registered Patent Attorney 
LEGIONNAIRE OF MARYLAND 


Late of the 115th U. S. Infty. 
Soljees as a member of the stablished firm of MILO BR, STEVENS 
& CO_, the business of bis Tele w le omic nnaires and of their friends. 
at moderate fees. Prelim ~~ 
node! for examination. Office 
8 Monadnock Block .Chicago, tis. 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Bnos gutive Accountants command big salaries. Thoysande. of = 
m. Only 5,000 Ce ruse ed Public Accountants 
aoa earn $3, oo to $10,( ayear. We train you tho ro iy bs mait ‘in 
@pare time for P_.A ponent ne or exec ~“¥- accounting posi- 
Knowle ies of bookkeeping unnecessary n. The course 
fe under the personal supervision of William 8 “Ca — nels, A. 3 
P. former Comptroller and Instruc tor, eo y of IMlinois; 
also former Director of the Illinois Society a “A 4 and of the 
Nationa! . Assoc iation of Cost Accountants. asi is assisted by a large 
etaff of C. P. A.'s, including members of the American Institute of 
Accountents. Low tuition fee—easy terms. Write now forinformation. 


Salle Ext University, Dept. 2361-HC, Chicago 
LeSe e ension ity, Dep Hc, c cage 
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$25 « day; positions everywhere; 
demand greater than supply 
for qualified automobile paint- 
ers; we teach you 8-|2 weeks; 


get facts; have eyes spon to 
wonderful new opportunity; 
investigate. Write DETROIT 


PAINTING SCHOOL, 


AUTO . 
Detroit, Mich. 


l4la Van Dyke, 


WANT WORK neue? 


Earn $18 to $60 RETOUCHING 





a week 


photos. Menor women. No selling or can 
vassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
ment and furnish WORKING OUTFIT 


FREE. Limited offer. Write today. 


Artcraft Studios, Dept. I, 3900 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 
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ARNTSON, Hosford-Chase Post, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin. Died December 20, 1923 
‘rved with 15th Recruit Company, Jefferson 
Barracks, Missouri. 

Corry C. AYERs, 
ngton, Illinois. Died November 17, 1923, 
vice disabilities, aged 31. Burial at Dale, 
diana. Served as corporal, Battery C, 
Field Artillery, 88th Division. 

Samvuet C. BELL, 
City Died January 
with 12th Machine 
Field Artillery 

CLARENCE B 
Post, Rochester, 
aged 26. Served 


Division. 


ArNotpD O 


Louis E. Davis Post, Bloom- 
i 





ser- 
In- 
339th 





Post, York 
aged 53. Served 
and 104th 


Broadway 
13th, 
Gun Company 


Shelton 
29th, 
Fourth 


CHAMBERLAIN, Leroy C. 
Indiana. Died January 
with 39th Infantry, 


How arp PERcIvVAL CLEVELAND, Green Mountain 
Post, St. Albans, Vermont. Died January 15th, 
service disabilities, aged 24. Served with Com- 
pany B, 103d Machine Gun Battalion, 26th Di- 
vision, 

Henry L. DeVries, Gilbert D. Karsten Post, 
Zeeland, fichigan Died December 30, 1923, 
aged 23. Served with 42d Infantry. 

Georce J. HALsEY, Past Commander, Albert 
Grass Post, Fort Yates, North Dakota, 
Died December 2, 1923, service disabilities, aged 
30. Served as corporal, Company B, 36lst In- 
fantry, 91st Division. 

Forp Lewis, Emery Christman Post, White- 
house, Ohio. Died December 24, 1923, aged 25 
Served with Troop L, 14th Cavalry 


Henderson Post, Oil 
January at Grand 


James M 
Died in 


Rosert Loomis, 
City, Pennsylvania 
View Sanitarium, Oil City. 

James M. MALLoy, Cumberland 
ecley, Rhode Island. Died January 
with Motor Truck Company 447. 

WINFIELD MASON, Tatem-Shields Post, Col- 
lingswood, New Je Died January 28, 1924, 
service disabilities, aged 29. Served with Com- 
pany D, Sixth Engineers, Third Division. 

Georce R. McKeaGue, Davenport (lowa) Post. 
Died January 26th, aged 29. Served with an 
A. E. F. artillery regiment. 

FRANK J. Orwosky, James M. 
Post, Oil City, Pennsulvania. Died 
Burial at Carnegie, Pennsylvania 

WILLIAM PRATT, William H. Leonard Post, 
Flushing, New York, Died February 3d, at 
American Legion Veterans’ Mountain Camp 
Tupper Lake, New York, 
Palmyra, New York Served in 

Dr. E. A RicKMEYER, Past 

Post Died in January, 


Columbus (Indiana) 
aged 37. Burial at New Albany, Indiana. 
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Full Book Cloth (red) $1.25 postpaid 
Fabrikoid Covered (black) $1.50 postpaid 
The AMERICAN LEGION Weekly 
627 West 43d St. New York City 
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23d Orp. GuaArRD Co Reunion and _ dinner, 
Mar. 15, at Newark, N. J Address William G. 
| Brooks, 171 N. Park st., East Orange, N. J 
| Mep Det., 304TH F.A., 77TH Div.—Former 
members interested in reunion this year address 
Earle - Shaw, 61 Jasper st., Saurus, Mass 
M.T. 329 AND Reo Det Reunion about 
Mar. is, Philadelphia. Address Watts Chester- 
} man, 902 Montgomery av. 
Announcements for this column must be re- 
| ceived three weeks in advance of the events with 
' which they are concerned. 
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